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Farmer and Artisan. 

(er lt will be seen by the following circular 
that the publication of the “ Farmer and Arti- 
san,” commenced last spring in Keokuk, has 
beea suspended, and its lists of subscribers 
transferred to the Valley Farmer. While we 
feel that by this movement the farmers of 
lowa and the west gonerally have lost a peri- 
odical devoted to their interests, and conduct- 
ed with singular ability, we may indulge the 
hope that our paper will be found equally 
worthy of vonfidence and patronage. It has 
ever been our aim to make the Valley Farmer 
strictly what its name imports—an advocate 
and friend of the farmers of the Mississippi 
Valley. Our aim hasbeen to benedit the whole 
region, because our interests are all identical, 
and together we must advance or together we 
must see other sections outstrip us in the race 
of improvement. Regarding St. Louis as the 
great concentrating point of this great region 
we have planted ourselves here, and endeavor - 
ed to build up a publication tho influence of 
which for good snould be felt throughout the 
entire valley. {f our efforts have not been as 
successful as we could have desired, or as per- 
haps would have been necossary to satisfy per- 
soas Of more sanguine dispositions than our- 
selves, we have had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have received the appiobation of 
ike wise and discriminiting every where, and 
that our patronage has been steadily and con- 
siantly increasing. 

A bright future is in prospect for the farm- 
ers of this Valley. Improvement is their ral- 
lying cry, and before it old superstitions, old 
customs and old prejudices are fading away. 
On every hand we see County Agricultural So- 
cicties being formed, giving evidence that we 
are waking up and preparing to appropriate to 
ourselves the peculiar advantages which flow 
,hrough these channels. Choice stock of ill 
kinds never was in such demand as at the pres- 
ent time; agricultural machines and imple- 
ments of improved patterns or for new purpo- 
ses find ready sale among us, and what is bet- 
ter atill, a spirit of inquiry, of seeking after 
intelligence about our own business, is devel- 
oping itself. Weare beginning to consider it 

no disgrace to be called ** hook-farmers,” and 


accordingly agricultural books and newspapers | 


are sought for with avidity, and perused witb 
profit. 


Nor is this all. Various causes have con- 
tributed to give our agricultural interests an 
importance in the eyes of the world. The 
opening of the great thoroughfares of com- 
merce which are bringing our fertile lands in 
close proximity with the great markets of the 
land, is attracting to cur midst thousands of 
intelligent agriculturists from other sections, 
and inducing many of the mechanics and busi- 
ness men Of our cities and towns tv retire to 
the country and turn their attention to agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Now shall the Valley Farmer accomplish the 
full amount of its mission? We do not ask if 
it shali be sustained,—that point is settled by 
its present condition. But, shail it be foster- 
ed and ensouraged and circulated throughout 
the whole valley so that through its pages we 
may interchange the opinions and experience of 
every farmer? Our cause is the farmers?’ 
cause, and with them we trust our interests. 


To the Subscribers of the Farmer and 
Artisan. 

The undersigned regrets to announce to the 
friends of agricultural improvement, that the 
encouragement given him in the support of the 
Farmer and Artisan, will not warrant its suc- 
cessful prosecution. 

The expense of publishing three Nos., ex- 
ceeded the receipts some $100; to which may 
be added traveling expenses, amounting to $40; 
which in connection with the loss of three 
months, in the management and traveling for 
the paper makes up an aggregate loss that can 
not be continued without seriously conflicting 
with other pecuniory arrangements, and hence 
the work will be suspended, until the citizens 
of the west, afford better evidences that a mag- 
azine of this kind is required in addition to 
those already published. 

In order to convince the friends who ient 
their influence in supporting the enterprise, that 
the undersigned has no disposition to meke use 
of their money without giving them in return 
full value, a sufficient number of copies of the 
Valley Farmer, published by E. Abbott of St. 
Louis, has been secured, including the six Nos. 





commencing with the July No., whieh at one 
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dollar per year will be equal to the price paid 
for the Farmer and Artisan. 

It is to be hoped that this arangement will be 
perfectly satisfactory, and that the friends will 
render Mr. Abbott every assistance in their 
power in extending the circulation of his ex- 
cellent paper as widely as possible. It is im- 
portant to the western agriculture that imme- 
diate steps be taken for the formation of Agri- 
cultural Secieties throughout the populous 
counties of the Upper Mississippi Valley, and 
to secure this ebject an efficient organ such as 
‘the Valley Farmer should be liberally patron- 
ized. As a practical farmer, we shall be pleas- 
ed to aid the friends of improvement in the west 
in carrying out any legitimate plan for promo- 
ting the best interests of agriculture, and tru- 
ly regret that so little interest has yet been pro- 
«luced in faver of a united effort in bringing 
about a better system of organization, for the 
purpose of effecting practical reforms, in the 
physical development of the agricultural resour- 
ces ef this unrivalled fertile valley. 

W. G, Epwonpson. 

Keokuk, lewa, July 10th, 1852. 


More fine stock for Boone County. 





Among the number was a bull calf—‘Favor- 
ite’?—nine months old, of fine form and sym- 
metry, and which weighed a few days since 
one thousand pounds ; two cows and a heifer, 
all thorough bred. They were purchased by 
Eld. T. M. Allen, and his son, Wm. H. Allen, 
of Boone county, and are now on their way 
to Mr. Allen’s farm, on the ‘“Two-mile Prai- 
rie.” They are from the best of herds of 
Kentucky, and will be a great accession to our 
State. Mr. Allen also had five long wooled 
sheep, of great size and beauty. This stock 
is from the herds of James S. Matson, O. H. 
Burbridge, and Eld. Jno. A. Gano, of Bour- 
bon county, Ky., whose reputation as breedcrs 
of fine stock, is extensively and favorably 
known. Mr. Allen had also in charge a very 
superior two year old bull and heifer, of the 
same kind of stock, belonging to A. W. ‘Turner, 
Ksq., of Boone county. Mr James Hickman, 
and Mr. Wm. Harris, also had in the same 
company a few full blooded cattle and sheep, 
very fine indeed. They are from the same 
herds, and all are destined for ‘‘old Boone,”’ 
who seems to be leading off finely in the im- 
provement of her stock. Such importations 
will do much, not only for that county but for 
the State ; and we fondly trust our enterprising 
fellow-citizens, who have thus liberally em- 
barked in this enterprise, will be richly reward- 
ed. 





Wheat Cunture.—-We invite attention to the 





A few days since we paid our respects to 


some very fine animals brought from Ohio by | 


J. H. M’Neil, of Boone County, and destined 
for his farm there. They consisted of three , 
cows, a yearling bull, and one or two calves. 
din bringing them round from Ohio, Mr. M’Neil 
nad the misfortune to loose his finest bull’ 
overboard. ‘Taken together this was as fine a 
lot of animals as we have often had the privi- | 
lege of seeing, and we trust and believe the 
enterprising importer will find his reward, 

Boone County is receiving many accessions 
of fine animals to her stock, and we think her 
County Fair this fall will show a finer collec- | 
tion of choice cattle than has ever been seen’ 
in this State. The St. Louis Intelligencer of 
July 12, thus speaks of a lot which passed 
through this city a few days previous to Mr. 
M’Neil’s, 

‘We were pleased to see some very fine 


| 
' 


article on wheat culture published in our pa- 
per this month, and prepared for it by Dr. 
Edmundson, Editor of the Farmer and Artisan. 
Dr. Edmundson is a clear, plain and sensible 
writer, and says just such things as every farm- 
er should read and treasure up in his memory. 
Some of his notions will be new to many of 
our readers and we advise them to put the va- 
rious methods which he suggests to a trial. 
Dr. E. informs us that he has purchased a 
farm near Nauvoo, in Illinois, where he intends 
to illustrate the principlos of improved farm- 
ing by practice. We hope he will have all 
success and that we shall often have an op- 
portunity to present the results of his opera- 
tions to the readers of the Valley Farmer. 





ImpLements.—A trial of agricultural imple- 
ments to take place at Geneva, about the 20th 
of July, has been appointed by the New York 
State Agricultural Society. Prizes are offered 





Durham or short horned cattle, and fine wool- for the best implements tested. Those de- 
ed sheep, landed on our wharf from the steam-  gigning to have articles at the exhibition, are 
er “John Simpson,”? on Saturday morning.— requerted to give notice to the chairman of the 
They were shipped on the J. M. Clendenin the committee of arrangements, John S. Pranty 
same day for Boone county, in this State.— before the 10th of July. 
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Corsespondence of the “Valley Panacr.” {pects for a largely increased demind for 
Hemp Crops. American Hemp are very gool, ut the same 


Howsrp County, July 24, 1852. _ time a well merited caution is administered to 
As regards the present growing Hemp crop, £rowers of the article to use more care in the 
Lam satisiied that it will not excecd if itcomes preparation for market. We have an abun- 
up to a half average crop. ‘Lhe frequent dance of good hemp land in Missouri, and for 
Spring rains throughout this part of the State, ® long time to cone this wilt form one of our 
operated very much against its growth, and | most important staples—how important then, 
know of several fields, cultivated by old and that Missouri fuimers should have such a rep- 
experienced farmers of this staple of our State, utation among dealers and manufacturers, as 
which list year produced eight hundred lbs. will place the produce of this State in the 
per acre, that this season will not, in many frout rank of excellence. 
parts, be worth cutting. | We wouid suggest that wherever Agricultu- 
This fact regarding this county, added to ral Societies are formed in hewp growing 
the destruction of several entire, and the injue Counties, premiums be offered for the best 
ry of many crops by the hail-storin, which oc- specimens of hemp prepsred for market. 


curred in Jackson and LaFayette counties, | ae 


soon after the coming up of the plant, must _ Por the Valley Varmer. 
occasion a very short crop throughout the Stute Agricultural meeting in Franklin County. 
for the present year. “Ze | In pursuance of public notice, a large num- 
—_————_—— ° her of Citizens assembed at the Court House, 
American Hemp. in the town of Union, on Thursday the Lith 


‘ lia S e- of July, for the pu eose of taking tie prelim- 
Capt. J. 'T. Cleveland, of Lloward county ; ry steps tn setice’ to organise an hetleatiae 
has politely favored us with a copy of a letter ya) aud Mechanieal Association, for the county 
eeceived by him from Sewell, Day & Co., ex- of Franklin. 

Upon motion of A. W. Jelivies, Dr. John G, 
Chiles was called to the vhiir; aud upon mo- 
tion of Henry Cheatham, bsq., A. W. Jeffries 

readers : Wis requested tu act as Secrebury, 
Boston, June 18, 1852. Dr. Chiles then, in w brief and happy style, 
J.T. Curvenanp—Dear Sir: In reply to explained the object of the meeting, waking 
your enquiries about the quantity of hemp and up the minds of all present to the great impor- 
duck required to fit out a vessel of L,0UU tons tance of the subject, if properly conducted.— 
and a 74, we give the weights of several gangs On concluding his remarks, the following per- 


tensive cordage manufacturers of Loston, 
which we take pleasure in laying before our 








of Cordage from our books: sons were selected to make the sume public 
‘Tonasge, Parrde Gurdages MAN la doe Tula? thigughout the County inl to submit to the 
200 a0, @71 tbs. pelt Avs. pend next mecung, a suituble Constitution and Bye 
4 29 966 0 15,900 86 go ole Laws, for tie government of the Association. 


Six thousand yards of Cotton duck, 22 inches To wit: 
wide, is the average quantity for the sails of a lion. Chis. Jones, Iienry Cheatham, W. J. 
1,00) ton ship. “i Brown, bsy., J. B. doutuworth, ki. Butler, Jr., 
We get from the Charleston Navy Yard the Judge lsrry, \V pa’ Beil, I. ve North, hdward 
following: ft takes 15,410 yards of duck to J. Good, Sain’l. Sh ALON, Dunicl Gale, David 
make oue suit of seils for a Line of Battle A. Davidson, Judge b. Becker, Samuel Mas- 
Ship, and about 176,009 Ibs. of hemp are re- Sies and Asa Beackenridze. 
auired to rig and fit a» 74 ready for sea.”? lion. Ulwles Jones wis then requested (be- 
‘ , o S ° Age as a lare ye Atinu « 
American hemp is in a great measure taking ims a fasines) | Lo duress the hext meeting at 
the place of foreign; so much so that out of ¥- large upon the subject, which request was 
gangs of Cordage made by us last year, 62 agreed to, his Lienor being then present. 
Fc - : a ' i i T . ‘ “e e “a } 
were of American. ‘The farmers, however,’ Upon motion, the foregoing proceedings bo 
are not generally particular enough in cleaning sent to the V alley barmer for publication, with 
and preparing their hemp for market; and if & request that all the City papers copy the 
you are writing an article on that staple, it same. And on motion the meeting was ad- 
: 4 1s 5) ane ¢ 4 
will be well to lay some stress on that point. | journed to the 2d Monday in August next: 
tfull | Joun GU. Unies, Chairman. 
Yours Respectfully, J 
Szwe.., Day & Co. A. W. Jerrrigs, Secretary. 


It will be scen by this letter that the pros- | Union, Franklin County, Mo., July 15, 1852, 
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Green Crops as Manure.—We believe the! and practiced by American “‘skinners,”? would 


majority of our agricultural writers agree upon 
the advantage of plowing-in green crops as 
manure on exhausted lands, and it haa lone 
boen practiced as ens of the cheapest and best 
mudes, unler given curcumstances, of avcom- 
plishing tant resuli. 

We live been uot a little surprised, there- 
fore,to find in au ay. icnliural address delivered 
by Mr. Goway, of Mt. Airy, near Philadel- 
phia, such views as the following : 1 

‘There is auothor remars, however it may 
conilict with pre-coucetved opinioa, or estab- 
hished ustge, which a sense of duiy compels me 
to make; ani that is, of all the time-wasting, 
land-cheating pragctiees, mone is more to be 
depres vied tus that of turning in green crops, 
as a succeduncuu for manure. ba whatever 
lace this is practiced, however strougz the 
land may be ac the stert, che system, if pre- 
served in, aust inevitably bring the land, its 
owners, ani tae conuiry, into w state of pov- 
erty. No wood ba-bandiman would think of 
mursuing sich « coarse. ‘Think of the time 
fost in prepuring the ground for ¢ . 
ing it, and thea, tistead of alowing it to ma- 
ture, to be gathered to ihe bara, plowins ib 
under, to serve as mtiure Co fhe dando Whica 
it was raised. Muniae, indeed! To call the 
acidultted water, which the decomposition of 
partly grown clover, buckwheat, &e., proda- 


sevd- 





Ges, Wt 
of 3 thing by the wien inane. 
If the turnins-in, year after year, seant cops 





nure, would be a misnomer—tue calling 


% % 


of clover anid the like, bep ssisie din, the unt 
80 treated must, ina brief poriol, become nos 
only destituie of vegetable mold, but of every 
opher organie merodicnt wecessary io fertility.’ 

If Mr. Gowan yoes on ab this rate, he wil 
demonstrate that there is no warmth berotten 
by sunshine! Does Mr. t. happen to hve 
heard that one of tae preminuin farms ip the 
state of New York—that of Mr. D. D. TP. 
More, of Watervlet—1) xeres was purchased 
by Mr. M. five yeus ago, and was, according 
to the affidavits made Lo the society, so poor 
at that time, that the ouly crop Ma. M. could 
then raise on it was wieide beans, and that 
without Gipitel, and supply by wood maize. 
ment, Mr. M. bis not only brought this farm 
to the highest condition, but made it produce 
a net projit of 4,015 per your. How was 
this poor worn-out farm restored? We give 
Mr. More’s own words: ‘*L found the best 
mode of improving my land was by plowing 
under green clover, tie growth of the clover 
being aided by a liberal application of plaster 
—say 250 lbs. to the acre.” 

Tfaving had » glimpse of Mr. More’s farm, 
and being able to certify from that glimpse, 
that he isa master farmer, and no quack, we 
commend his practice to Mr. Gowan, confident 
that Mr, Moore’s practice, well understood 





fill their pockets with ‘yellow boys,” rather 
than their soil with ‘‘acidulated water.??— 
Horticulturist. 





| Tus Guinea Oen: on Pintrapo.-—This bird 
| must be referred to Afries, as the place of its 
origin. Wut it has been diffased over a great 
part of Europe, the West Indies, and the Am- 
erican Continent. ‘The young are considered 
ia great delicacy; and it ia said, generally for 
‘med a part of the Roman feasts. Tho females 
lay a larger number of eges than the common 
domestic hens. And on this account the Guinea 
lien is particularly raised and kept. It seems 
to bea regiless enumal, and is almost constant- 
lyin motion. [tis very noisy and and its sounds 
are harsh and unpleasant. When it is distur- 
bed, itis very clamorous, ag if it would raise 
analarm for its protection. ‘The Guinea Jten 
is of a larger boty than the common one, but 
its wings are quiteshort. The tail is penda- 
lous like the patridge. It has no feathers on the 
head, bai on the top is a callous protuberance 
of wa conical form. ‘The general color of the 
pluinage isa dark blueish gray. 


Buxp Tretu 1 Jlorses.—A correspondent, 
of che Albany Cultivator relates a case of a 
stillion of bis becoming blind without any ap- 
parent cause. On the horse being exnmined 
by a fricnd it was found that he had blind or 
wolf teeth, which being knoeked out the horse 
soon recovered. 

‘our years ago this summer, I had a fine 
young horse, whose sight appeared to be fail- 
ing eradually day by dav. A white eummy 
bstance, exuded from the eye, and 1 was told 
by a fries that he had the ‘hooks.? 

Waving head something concerning ‘blind’ 
teeth, (thanks to the Agricultural papers,) | 
made an exammation and found one was very 
dark colored. This, L knew from ail accounts 
was a ‘wolf? or *blind? tooth. Being near a 
blacksimiih’s shop, 1 obtained a punch and 
hummer, got wman to hold his hands over the 
horse’s eyes, while by placing the punch against 
the tooth i knocked it ont. The horse soon 
recovered his sight as well as ever, 








Tim Vauiey Farmer still continues to swel! 
the stock of valuable information, with respect 
to western agricultural and hortieultural sei- 
ence. We say western, because differences o! 
seasons, sdils, and climates between the Was 
and the West, and between the borders and the 
interiors of our extensive continent, essentially 
vary the modes of scientific farming. Hence 
the wisdom of patronizing works of this kind 
issued among us, and consequently better adap- 
ted to the peculiarities of our region, in pref- 
erence to distant works not so well adapted, 
buat which we find many farmers patronizing to 
the neglect of our own.— Rushville (Ill.) Tel. 
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For the Valley Farmer 
A few Practical and Seasonable Hints 
on Wheat Culture. 
BY G, W. EDMUNDSON. 

To furnish any thing like an intelligible and 
practical essay, on the culture and manage- 
ment of land for the winter wheat crop, for the 
readers of a standard publication, circulated 
extensively throughout a belt of country embra- 
cing the most Northern and Southern degrees of 
latitude the where crop is susceptible of pro- 
fitable cultivation, and one too in which every 
conceivable quality of soil abounds, it must be 
conceded that the writer should be practically 
acquainted with the subject in all its varied de- 
tails. How far such an acquaintance with this 
important branch of husbandry may be poses~ 
sed by the writer of these pointed remarks, 
others must decide; and if upon trial any pe- 
cuniary advantages should be realized from 
any or all of the systems recommended, a dis- 
criminating and intelligent public opinion may 
place the gross amount of extra prolits obtain- 
ed, to the credit of a long and extensive series 
of careful experiments based upon the natur- 
al laws governing vegetable physiology. For 
convenience sake, both to the readers and the 
writer, the subject will be divided into separate 
heads, each of which willform distinct articles, 
and the readers must decide for themselves 
how far this or that practice, is adapted to the 
poculiar soil they cultivate. 

PLOWING UNDER CLOVER SOD FOR WHEAT. 

During the early part of August this work 
may be prosecuted with advantage. ‘The clo- 
ver should be six inches in height, and as the 
ground on most soils will be difficult or hard to 
plow, three horses abreast, or two or three 
yoke of oxen in a team may be used with great 
advantage, as the furrows should average from 
seven to ten inches in depth, and the width of 
course must be regulated by the character of 
the plow, and the strength of the team. Instead 
of forming flat wide beds, ridges from six to 

eight yards wide should be made, and to im- 
part to the work a finished and workmanlike 
appearance, these ridges should be slightly 
rounded from the centre each way towards the 
open furrow, and the entire mass of furrow sli- 
cesshould be made perfectly straight, so that 


depth. Water furrows intervening at inter- 
of six yards, should not exceed ten inches in 
width and of equal depth. The plan for nar- 
rowing the open or drain furrow, is to plow 
the last furrow but one, more shallow than 
the others, and after the last furrow is turn- 
ed take a bottom or sole furrow some three 
inches deeper than the ordinary furrows, and 
lap it upon the last furrow, thus a saving 
in land will be effected, and the drainage will 
be as perfect as can be done by aplow. About 
one month should elapse between the plowing 
and seed time; and during that time the me- 
chanical agency of air, sun, rains, dews, and 
the decomposition of the roots and blades of 
clover upon the soil, will fit it for the reception 
of seed. Drill culture is preferable to broad- 
cast, and when the former is practiced, a har- 
rowing lengthwise of the furrow is necessary 
to smooth the ground, for the perfect working 
of the machine but when sown broadcast, the 
seed should should be sown previous to har- 
rowing, and the ground should be harrowed 
only sufficient to cover the seed, as rough cloddy 
surface is preferable to a smooth and well pul- 
verised soil. From one bushel and a half to 
two bushels of seed per acre will not be found 
too much seed, and the period for seeding may 
be any time between the first and twentieth of 
September. As soon as the seed is harrowed 
or drilledin, the water furrows should all be 
cleaned out with a plow to the full depth the 
land was plowed, and the ‘ow places in the 
field should have cross furrows to carry off the 
water. 

MANAGEMENT OF NAKED SUMMER FALLOWS. 

The old fashioned method of making naked 
summer fallows has generally been succeeded 
by other plans, thought to be productive of 
larger and more immediate returns. It is very 
obvious where a proper rotation of crops is 
practiced, anda mixed system of husbandry 
adopted, that the very expensive plan of plow- 
ing the ground from three to four times for 
fall wheat, is useless, and indeed much of the 
labor is not only thrown away, but the yield of 
wheat will be less than if the land had been 
plowed only twice. Where the second plow- 
ing is to be given, the first furrow should be 
plowed some three inches shallower than the 





overy particle of soil will be turned to a given 


second, and instead of cross plowing, the sec- 
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ond plowing should be done in the same diree- | #part. Four furrows would thus form a ridge, 





tion as the first, and on flat or level ground the | 224 in the centre of each row of corn,would bea 


ridges may be gathered the second time with 


neat water furrow, along which any redunden- 


greatadvantage to the wheat crop the second | cy of fall, wincer,and spring rains would pass, 
tume from the crown, thus forming a perfectly leaving the wheat plants porfectly dry and pro- 
dry seed bed some fifteen inches higher at the | tected from excessive moisture and ice. Where 
crown of the ridge than at the bottom of the | ¢oT fodder is not an object of much impor- 
water furrows. In commencing the second | t@0C¢e; and the wheat crop is liable to receive 


plowing on the centre of the top of a ridge, 
before closing the two first furrows,two furrows 
should be opened right and left, and then the 
crown may be closed by which a slightly oval, 
appearance to the ridges will be given with- 
out producing too sud jen a pitch for the wa- 
ter from the centre of the mdge to the furrow. 
The plan of thus ridging up land for wtnter 
wheat, on clay soils, and commencing the 
second plowing in the centre of the ridge, ra- 
ther than in the furrow, possesses advantages 


damage from the severity of winter and spring 
frosts, the stalks may be allowed to stand on 
the ground until the first of April, which in 

bleak situations will afford great protection to 
| the young wheat plants. 

To secure success to the wheat crop, it is not 
essential that the corn should be planted in 
drills, as the common plan of planting will an- 
swer an excellent purpose; and the seed may 
| be covered with a shovel plow, a steel tooth 
| cultivator, or any other imp,ement adapted to 





that cannot be properly appreciated only by | the horse culture of corn. Envrly seeding is 

those who have practiced It. Both plowings desirable, if the Hessian Fly does not abound, 
a . . 

being done in the sameline of direction, the | ®"d from six to eight pecks per acre may be 

furrow slices first formed do not become bro- | 80wn, But to have a neat job, and one that 

ken and pulverized as much as if the land had | Would afford the largest product, the sced 





been cross plowed, and hence the rains that 
fall upon the surface settle down to the depth 
the soil had been plowed, and passes off freely 
into the furrow, leaving the rootlets of the 
wheat plants in a dry and protected position 
and where this syssem is practiced with any 
skiil winter killing of the crop rarely occurs. 
SOWING WHEAT AMONG THE GROWING CORN. 
The labor and expense requisite for a good 
crop of corn, in a great majority of cases ad- 
mirably prepares the land for fall wheat. 
Where the two crops combined, can be produ- 
ced at a cost of cultivation, requisite only for 
one crop, a clear gin of some six dollars per 
acre may be obtained; and although two white 
erops following in succession is only adapted 
to a rich virgin soi‘, yet by manuring highly for 
the corn,and seeding down the land with clover, 
with the crop succeeding wheat, no serious de- 
terioration in the preductiveness of the soil 
will be experienced. For convenience and neat- 
ness sake, the corn should be drilled in rows 
from four to five feet apart, and the wheat when 
sown broadcast among the corn may be plow- 
ed in, or covered with a one horse plow form- 


| 


| should be plowed in, forming ridges whe width 
| the rows are apart. Where wheat is sown af- 
ter corn, or among the standing corn, as here 
recommended, it is obvious that extra pains 
must be taken to keep the corn crop clear from 
weeds, and when this is properly done, and the 
land is either made rich by artificial manuring, 
or is so naturally, as high an average yield of 
wheat can be obtained, as by any of the more 
expensive modes of culture. 
WHEAT CULTURE ON THE PRAIRIES. 

To some extent the systems already deseri- 
hed are adapted to the western prairies, and 
upon trial would be found much superior to 
the prevailing practice. But there is a pecu- 
liar feature in wheat culture on western prairies 
that neither of the systems will be found ap- 
plicable, and as it isone of very considerable 
importance, some few suggestions to those liv- 
ing on prairies, or who may purpose engaging 
in wheat culture in the west, may be found of 
some pecuuiary advantage. 

That is thought a very certain crop when 
sown upon newly broken prairie sod, but the 
werage rarely exceeds 25 bushels per acre, 
und indeed 15 bushels per acre, may be deem- 





ing ridges the width that the rows of corn are 


ageneral average. With a smallextra expense 
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the yicld could be doubled, and as it is with- 
in the reach of every farmer whether he farms 
on a large or small scale, an experiment should | 
be made by each, so as to increase the pro- | 
ducts of their farms as speedily as possible. 
¥a breaking up a prairic sod, the common prac- 
tice is to plow around a field, whether it be an 
eighty or one hundred and sixty eerelot. The 
ed is usually turned three inches deep in the 
month of dJune,and by the first of September the 
Tot is sufficient to warrant seeding. Some 
farmers prefer one plowing to two,and in cither 
case the active soil turned, is barely sufficient to 
eause the wheat to germinate, and take root. 
Amuch better syste would be found in plow- 
ing the land into ridges, say ten to twelve yards 
wide, aad plow two furrows deep, by having a 
common siecl mould board crossing plow to 
follow iu the furrow made hy the prairie plow. 
The latter may be three inches deep us usual, 
and the former may average four, or a3 much 
as a sinzle span of horses or yoke ef oxen could 
turn. ‘She lower sor by being throw upon the 
surface would spe lily underge a change suf- 
ficient to nsure whelthy germination of the 


f 


seed, and growth of plants, ‘To make a com- 
I 


plete job, the seed should be sown with the 
drilling machine, and the seed coulter set so as 
to deposit the seed to very nearly the depth of 
the lower or active soil upon the surface; and 
thus the roots of the young wheat plants would 
take a strong hold, and the sod would retain | 
the moisture, und atthe same time sceure tie | 
drainage of the Jan | into the deep furrow by 
which much of the risk of winter killing would 
be avoided. 


Other suggestions useful to the practical 


wheat grower might be added, but sufficient | 
probably have been adduced to be embraced ; 


within the compass of a single correspondence. 
fu the September number of the Valley Farm- 
er} may add a few more practical thoughts 
upon the culiure of the cereal grams. 

Keokuk, duly 20, 1852. 

Toe Wire Native Grare.— You ask for 
some information relative to awhite native 
grape, cultivated by me. I will give you, as 
lean, the history of it. 

The banks of the Pawtuckaw (a small branch 
of the Lamphrey river,) abound with wild 
grapes so that in the space ot two miles you 
“any meet with twenty different kinds, all of 


| which have originated from seeds, and from 





one of which this vine originated. The old 
vine appears to be sixty or seventy years old; 
itstands ina cold, :0cky, ancultivaied spot, 
#nd cliinbs some large maples, fourishing witb- 
out cultivation. L have known it for eighteen 
vears, and never but whit it has boine some 
every vear. ‘The fruit is from one-third to 
double the size of the Isabella with us; it is ra- 
ther of a drab color, but when very white of a 
reddish color, but when very white of a red- 
dish cast, quite sweet, and with a very white 
aroma. | have never known it mildew, which 
most of tie white varicties are apt to do. ‘the 
fruit is much larger on the cultivated than on 
the old stock, but it docs not get its full flavor 

I] the vines huve borne two or three years, or 
till the roots get strong. lt1s perfeetly hardy 
n our climate, and usually stops growing abeut 
first of September. ‘Tbe fruit ripens about 
i iddle of the month in common seasous. 
and will keep for some time. It is a good 
bearer: a neighbor has a vine about ten years 
old, (a layer from the old vme,) which for the 
last two yenrs has borne fruit. When planted 
on the south side of a building, it frequentiy 
ripensa week earlier. They are n 
ed through the whole of New ineland, and one 
lot in New York. About two years ago | plant- 
ed some small vines, ona high, dry knoil i 
ihe @pen ficld to test their g:owing on high, 
dry ground, end Lhave neve: k 
better. Whenever | have eent the fruit ass 
specimen, it has invariably ¢ iven perfect satis- 
faction; and should it piove a ipied to the 
wants of the people, | shall fecl myself richly 
rewur'ded for my uouble.— Lough, Loom and 
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From ths Wisconsia Fariner, 
Budding and Innoculating. 
This is one Of the most important opperations 
pertaining to Tlosticuiture. For the speedy 
and sure propagation of trees, it has some de- 


cided advaniages over grafting; us it only re- 


quires iw single bud, and if a bud fail the fires 
tie others can afterwards inserted the same 
scason—or if the operation fail entirely onc 
season the growth of the stalk is not lost as 
where grafting fails. ‘Lhe two conditions of 


| plants indespeusible to success in budding are 


} 


1, a thrifty growth of the stalk so that the bark 
| wall peel eusily; 2, good ripe buds, which may 
| eonerally be known by the perfect develop- 
jment of the young buds at the base of the 
leaves, and by the shield or bark to which the 
buds are attached, separating easily from the 
wood—and in short by the general firmuess 
and ripeness of the shoots. Those buds near 
the middle of the shoots are most esteemed. 

Plums and Cherries should be budded early, 
whilst peaches do best when set the latter part 
of August—and in fact are often budded in 
September. 
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Apples and Pears can be set from tie com- 
roencement of the budding season, that is if the 
buds be ripe—until the last of August: though 
the first half of Aigust is generally the best 
time. ‘bhe time for commencing operations 
in the budding line, varies cunsider bly uecor- 
ding to the seasous —it answering as well to be- 
gin the L5th or 2Jth of July, in some seasons, 
as the first of August in others. 

Before commencing operations it will be ne- 
cossiry to have your stulk ia readiness, and to 
provide yourself with a thin bladed knife, and 
w supply of strings for tying up the buds. 


Biss os ocher matting, such as is used around 








furniture, the inner bars of the trees like bass, 
linden aad elm my be used for bands; also | 
cotton wiexing, woolen varn or strips of eloth | 
from the tailors. Matting and bark should be} 
wet before using. fn budding, the first’ thing 
is to prepare ‘a stick of buds? —that is take off; 
a thrifty shoot of this vear’s growth, and after 
cutting off the upper, unripe portion of it, to 
clip of the leaves, leaving about half an ineh | 
of their foos stalks on the shoots. Having se- 
lected a smooth place in the stalk, preferring 
the North or North Bast side, sake a perpen- 
dicular incision through the bark an inch or 


an jnchand ahalf in leagth, and at the top of, st 


this a cross cut, so that the whole shall form a 

'. With the point of your knife blade, or with 

the hafs of your budding-knife, if you have | 
one, raise or loosen the bark from the stalk 
zach side of the invision—eing very ¢urecful 
not to bruise either the bark or sap wool be- 
neath, As speedily as possible, and with a 
clean smooth cut, take off w bud. from your} 
stiek of bus with a thin slice of the woo] at- | 
tached. When this wood is loose it is better | 
to remove it, wh.cl may be done by putting | 
the edge of the knife under the wood, between | 
it and the bark and lifting it up, taking eare| 
to pull out the reotof the bud. Uaving 
ascertaine that it is about the right length, 
lift up the bark at the top of the cut and insert 
the bud, which with the aid of the footstalk 
should then be pushed down to the bottom of 
the ineision. If the top of the bud reaches | 
above the cross cut it should be cut off so as | 
to fitexactly. Adandage, should now be tied | 
evenly and snugty over the whole (.aving the | 
bud and foot stalk, which must be left expos- | 
ed,) extending a little abeve and below the 

wound. Care and expedition must be used in| 
the operation to have it succeed well, as if the 
parts are braised or suffered to become dry 
they will not unite. If the foot stalk remains 
fresh and green until it drops, or at the end of 
about two weeks the bud is seen to be very 
plump, it indicates that the bud has taken, but 
if it withers up it shows the contrary. In two 
orthree weeks, or as soon as the union be- 
tween the bud and stalk is perfect, the band- 
#ge should be loosed and if the stock has 








ae 





swelled much it should be entirely taken off. 
The band needs to remain on che cherry longer 
than on other stocks. In the apring fiom the 
bursting of buds to the time when leaves reach 
half their size, cut off the stock in which the 
bud is good, to within two or three inches of 
the bud and when the bud has stored, if it in- 
clines off, tie it to tue stump. Lub off the 
sprouts from the stock so as to throw all the 
growth into the bud. After the bad has got 
fairly started, say the latter part of June or 
first of July, cut the old stock of down even 
with the bud, ina sloping direction, when it 
will soon be convered with vorng bors. 

We have endeavered to explain the process 
of budding so fully and plain. that with theaid 
of the illustrations, any person of or tiiary un- 
derstanding, need not doubt his ability to per 
form the operation sucessfully: ont we most 
earnestly use our agricultur i! friends to make 
themselves practicully familiar with the sub- 
jevt. 

Land for Al’, 

[the Ion. Thomas Be Bloseas9, of Peaasylvania, ta his 
8 yeech in favor of the Thanssteal Lov, wie pen ting he- 
House of Representatives, introe uc ed the followlag 
poctn, from the pen of Dargis ety 
‘The earth ia the Lord's and the fulliazss thereof,? 

Lys Giud’s most holy word 5 
Ties wate bath fish, aad the laud hah fleshy 

And the air hath many @ bled5 


And the soll ja teem 





Ing Wer all the earth, 
And the earth hath numbertess lands, 
Yet millions of hands want acre:, 


And millions of acres want han ls. 


Sunlls ht, And inusic, and glad-ome flowere, 
Are over the earth spread wice 5 

And God give these cits te meu 
To men who on earth abide, 


Yet thousands are tolling in polsonous gloom, 





ial Sh led with iron bands, 

And mil.ons of hands want acres, 
Aid millions of acres want hands. 

Tis writ hat ‘ve shall not muzzle the ox, 
That treadeth out the corn,’ 

But behold ye shackle the poo uns bands, 
That have all carth’s burden. borne 5 


The laud is a gittof a bounteotts fod, 
And to labour his werd eon Is 

Yetriilons of hands want acies, 
While miitiivits of acres Wail lands. 








Who hath ordained that few should hoard. 
Tielr millions of useless gou!. 

And rob the earth of its fraft aad thowers, 
While profitless soli they hob? 

Who lath ordained that parchinent seruil, 
Should tence round miles of iands, 

While millions of hands want acre-, 
And millions of acres want hands? 





Tis a glairing He on th? face of day | 
This robbery of men’s rluhts-— 
"Tis a lie the word of the Lord disowns, 
*Tis a curse that barns and blights 5 ‘ 
And ?twil! burn and blight til the people rise 
And swear, while they break the bands, 
That the hands giall henceforth have acres, 
And the acres heuceforth have bands, 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Very much has been written in regard 
to this important trait of character, yet 
adults, as well as children, are continu- 
ally inevery dangerous emergency, found 
Jamentably deficient. Accidents causing 
death and destruction of property will 
ever occur; therefore, in calm and tran- 
quil moments, we should fortify our- 
selves for the hour of danger. The 
story of ‘John Raynor,’ impressed on 
the mind, possibly might have restored 
to life many children apparently drown- 
ed. 

‘It was during the summer holidays of 
1800,’ said Mr. Bowers, ‘I had a young 
friend staying with me and my younger 
brother Edward. His name was John 
Raynor; and how he came by so much in- 
formation as he seemed to have, 1 do not 
remember that we troubled ourselves to 
inquire; but my father who liked John 
exceedingly, said it was from his con- 
stant habit of observation. He wzs then 
only fourteen, only two years older than 
myself, One evening, during the ab- 
sence of my parents we occupied our- 
selves with assisting our old gardener. 
The garden sloped down to a broad river 
which joind the sea ata few miles dis- 
tance. I was not so busy but I looked up 
every now and then to watch the beautiful 
sunset that sparkled on the water, or the 
passage-boats and country barges that 
Aided by at intervals. Suddenly I ob- 





the right means to recover him. Ed- 
ward run quickly for a doctor, and as 
you pass the kitchen tell Susan to have 
a bed warmed.’ 


‘We had better hold him up by the 
heels,’ said the gardener, ‘to let the wa- 
ter run out of his mouth.’ 


‘No, no,’ exclaimed John; ‘by so do- 
ing we shall kill him, if he is not al- 
ready dead; we must handle him as gen- 


tly us possible.’ 


‘When the body had been carried in- 
to the house, {the gardener urged John 
to place the bedy near the kitchen fire; 
but after a little persuasion they yiel- 
ded to John’s entreaty, and the body 
was rubbed dry, and placed on his right 
side between hot blankets on a mattrass. 
The head was bound with flannel, and 
placed high on pillows; four bottles were 
filled with hot water, wrapped in flannels 
and placed at the arm pits and feet, while 
the body was constantly rubbed with hot 
flannels. John then took the bellows, 
and having blown out ail the dust, direc- 
ted me to close the mcuth and one nos- 
tril, while he, by blowing in at the other, 
filled the chest with air; he then laid 
aside the bellows, and pressed the chest 
upwards to force the air out; this was 
done from twenty to thirty times in a min- 
ute to imitate natural breathing. Ali this 
time the windows and doors were left 
wide open. Edward at length returned 


served, at a small distance, something | without the doctor; he was absent from 


floating on the water. 


home. The use of friction with warm 


‘It is the body of a boy!’ said John and | flannel, and artificial breathing, contin- 


in a few moments flung of his Jacket 
and threw himself into the water. For- 


| 


ued for one hour rnd ahalf, und no signs 
of life appeared. John continued his 


tunately he wus a good swimmer, and | efforts. Another half hour passed, and 
|to the inexpressible delight of us all, the 


his courage never left him. He swam 
with all his strength tuvrards the floa- 
ting body, and seizing with one hand the 
hair, with the other directed his course 
to the shore. 
the moment he came within reach, assis- 
ted him in laying the body on a grass-plot. 
My brother Edward recognized him as 
the son of a washerwomen, exclaiming as 
he burst into tears. 

‘Poor woman she will never see her 
voy again.’ John replied in a hurried 
one. 

She may, if we lose no time, and use 


We watched eagerly, and! 





boy opened his eyes, and uttered a faint 
sigh.’ 

What a good thing it was for the moth- 
erof this poor boy that John Raynor 
once read, on a framed printed paper, 
‘Rules of the human Society for recover- 
ing persons apparently drowned.’ Bet- 
ter still that he had taken pains to re- 
member them. Every item that we glean 
calculated to benefit the distressed, should 
be treasured in memory’s garner for the 
hour of reed.—Mothers Journal and 
Family Visitant. 
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Lee county Agricultural Society. 

We call particular attention to the proceed- 
ings of the Lee County Agricultural Society. 
‘Lhis Society, with a commendable hberality 
has opened its doors to all the Mississipp; 
Valley and we hope our Missouri farmers will 
avail themselves of the olfer, and exhibit some 
of the productions of our State. 

We look forward to the organization of a 
Valley Agricultural society with a great deal 
of hope, as a means of uniting and cementing 
the bonds of union between the farmers of 


our fertile valley. Probably there is no secy 


tion of the country in the world where may 
io concentrated such a varicty of productions, 
or where more remarkable proofs of the fer- 
tility of the soil can be obtained. Such a 
Society might enclose in its operations the 
whole region from the falls St. Anthony to 
the mouth of the Arkansas, and such is the 
facility of intercourse that this whole extent 
might be represented in its exhibitions. It 
would enclose one-fourth of the agricultural 
land of the Union, and ultimately will enclose 
one-fourth of the agricaltural population. 


Our Iowa neighbors have our sincere thanks 
for taking the initial steps in this movement, 
and we hope the farmers of [liinois and Mis- 
souri will cordially unite with them. Let 
there be a good turn out to the exhibition this 
fall autd let every man go with a determination 
to give his name and influence to so praise- 
worthy an object. 

This movement will not in the least inter- 
fere with our State movements. We intend 
to urge both with all the zeal we can command, 
and we are happy to know that there is a good 
prospect that success will be the result in both 
cases. 

At a general meeting of the members of the 
lee County Agricultural Society, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Ist. Resolved, That an exhibition be held 
in the city of Keokuk, in the early part of Oc- 
tober next, and liberal premiums be awarded 
for the best specimens exhibited, including the 
various departments of Agriculture, Manufact- 
ures Mechanics, Horticulture, and Household 
arts, adapted to the growth and prodaction 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 

2nd. Iesolved, That the premiums ofered, 


of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and that a subscription list be cireula- 
ted extensively in all the above States, and es- 
pecially in the river counties, far the purpose 
of raising funds, to award in preminms at the 
October Fair under the patronage of the Lee 
County Agricultural Society. 

3d. Resolved, That an Executive Committee, 
consisting of Dr. Griswold, of Hancock coun- 
ty, Illinois, T. Line, of St. Francisville, Mo., 

DD. A. Robertson, of St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
the President, Vice President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer of the Lee County Society, are au- 
thorized, to take charge of the entire arrange- 
ments of the Fair, and superintend generally 
the local business connected with the exhibi- 
tion, 

4th Resolved, That the committee on print- 
ing consist of the Secretary and Vice Pres’. 
dent of the Society. 

5th. Resolved, ‘That the funds for prem!- 
ums be raised by subscription of members at 
one dollar each; by the legislative grant to Les 

Society for 1852, hy donations of individuals 
possessing ample wealth, and county agricul- 
tural societies, to be awarded for specific pur- 
poses as sweepstake premiums, as the dons- 
tors in their judgment may deem expedient, 
and by a fee of admission of 25 cents, charged 
to all persons not members who may visit the 
rooms and grounds of the exhibition. 

6th Resolved, That the officers and members 
of all the county societies organized in the 
Mississippi Valley as well as the leading agri- 
culturists, be invited to cordially co-operate in 
this movement, so that if possible an industri- 
al association for the entire Upper Mississip- 
pi Valley, be organized at the close of the Ov- 
tober exhibition, so as to enable that body to 
hold a grand Industrial Fair at St, Louis, in 
the Autumn of 1858. 

Tth. Resolved, That a Finance Committee be 
appointed in Lee county, consisting of three 
members in each township, to whom shall be 
entrusted the raising of subscriptions in aid of 
the Fair, which shall be paid over to the 'Trea- 
surer of Lee County Agricultural Society, 
Judge R. P. Lowe of Keokuk, on or before the 
Ist day of October next, and in conjunctioi 
with such committee, gentlemen in various 
portions of the valley be invited to exert thei: 
niluence in their respectives circles in behalf 
of this valley movement. 
8th. Resolved, That the following gent!e- 
men be cordially invited to exert their influ- 
ence in obtaining in their respective township 
and neighborhoods, as large a subscription as 
possible, to be made payable on or before the 
first of October next, and that subseription lista 
for the purpose be forwarded to them, and 
others without delay. 

Jackson Township—Wm, Leighton, Georgg 
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Montrose —Wa. Coleman, J. B. Bishop, and 
S. Beckley. 

Des Moines—Wm. Meeks, John Richardson 
and Isracl Anderson. 

Charlestun—J. T. Blair, Crippen, and Arth- 
ur Graham. 

Van Buren—Benj. Casey, Josiah Henkle, 
and John G. Walker. 

Harrison—Stephen Cook,A. McCullock, and 
M. U1. Walker. 

Franklin—Jolin Brown, M. Arnold and Ab- 
saloin Anderson. 

West Point—Judge Kinney, H. Dewey, and | 
John U. Lines. 

Fort Madison—Dr. Eads, Ti. Ilughs, and 
David Richardson. 

Washington—‘Thomas Owen, Robert Her- 
ring, and Amos MeNcil. 

Green Bay—Jobn Thomson, Wm. Lucas, and 
James D. Gedney. 

Denmark—Wustavus Bracket, T. Fox, and 
Lewis bbs. 

Pleasant Ridge—John Hl. Hart, Nathan 
Bond, and ‘Vhomas Cherry. 

Marion-—Adam Wier, Stephen Towushend, ' 
oni John Courtright. 

Cedar—Wm. Marshall, John Atiee, and John ° 
Dobbs. 





WM. LEIGHTON, Chairman. 





LEE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
It will be seen by the late proceedings of the 
officers and members of our County Azricultu- 
ral Socicty, that preparations are being made 
to hold an Jadustrial Fair in Keokuk, in Octo- 
ber next, embracing every department of labor; 
which will be open for competition to the far- 
ners and artizans, including their wives and 
dwehte: sof the cnt re Upper Mississ'ppi Valley. 
We are happy to notice by our numerous ex- 
changes, that county agricultural societies are 
being organized on both sides of the river, and 
‘his, among other evidences warrant the opin- 
.on that the day is not far distant when the 
vast natural agricultural resources of this un- 
ivalled fertile vailey will be ar | develop- 
sd, and be brought into respectful notice—— 
Hoth at home and abroad. What we most 
want now is 2 concentration of effort, such as 
3 constantly being put forthin New York, 
Qhio, and other distinguished agricultural 
States; and the wisest course to be pursued is, 
‘o adopt just such means, as have become in- 
struinenta! in elevating the old States to the 
proud position they occupy in agricu}tural point 
ol view. 

We therefore advise our friends, indepen- 
dent of party or Jocal consideration, to unite 
in building up a high character for the agri- 
culture of our own county and State, and let us 
Seve, ax coon a6 possible, County Fairs, State 
Pvirs, and if thought expedient, a Valley Fair, 





uit awird Liberal premiums for every article 


of merit produced or invented by our fai mers, 
manufacturers and mechanics;—and above al! 
let us embrace as speedily as possille in our 
movements of progression, sufficient tact to ad- 
opt the improvements of older States, co as to 
iets our agriculture upon a level with other 
States older than ours, but less blessed with a 
profusion of nature’s best &vifts—a fertile soil, 
a salubrious and healthy climate. 

We hope when our friends are ealled upon 
to subsershe their DoLLaR towards making up 
funds for premiums for the approaching Faira, 
that they will not hesitate to put down their 
name, and will also exert their local influence 
among their neighbors in favor of this very 
laudible and patriotic movement.—Jowa 
Statesman. 





Lee County Plowing Match. 

We are requested by Mr. Edinundson, the 
Secretary of the Lee Connty Agricultural So- 
ciety, to state that ‘Thomas W. Claggett, Eeq., 
of Keokuk, has given notice to the Society that 
he will donate sizty dollars in premiums to be 
to be awarded to the best plowman, who may 
compete for them at the Valley Fair at Keo- 
kuk, in October next. The plowmen will be 
divided into two classes—those over eighteen 
years old, will be considered aged, and those 
under that age junior plowmen. The bess 
plowmen ineach class will eet $20, the second 


‘best $10. The competition, asin the other 


departments of the Fair, will be open to the 
citizens of the whole valley, and all parties 
competing for the premiums, not members will 
be charged an entrance fee of one dollar. 

The plowing will consist of old timothy rod, 
each plowman being required to plow one- 
fourth of an acre to he divided into two ridges. 
The furrow sides will be required to be not less 
than six inches in depth, and the width not less 
than nine inches, nor more that twelve inches. 

This will afford an exce!lent opportunity for 
plowmakers to bring their implements ‘into 
public noteriety and favor, and we hope that 
our brethren of the press will give this notice 
publicity throughout the river counties, espe- 
cially as it will afford the best means possible 
for the farmers to judge of the comparative 
merits of the plows manufactured along our 
river towns,as well as elsewhere throughout this 
valley. 

After the great emulation that was produced 
at West Point at the spring plowing match, it 
is scarcely necessary to urge our young farm- 
ers to prepare for the approaching contest. 
We expect to see a large turn out from the 
northern portion of Lee, and unless our Hawk- 
Eye boys are vigilent in their practice, the 
young Germans will again take off the premi- 
ums and honors at Keokuk. 

We shall keep our friends posted np about 
the doings of our County Agricultural Socie- 
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ty, and in the meantime would urge upon them 
the necessity of making extensive preparations 
for the Fali Fair.—Jowa Statesman. 


CONSTITUTION OF A COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

As we frequently receive requests from 
friends in the country for a draft for a consti- 
tution of an Agricultural Society we append a 
short model which nay be varied to meet the 
wants of different districts. A constitution 
should be brief, easily understood, and to the 
purpose. Much of the detail of the operations 
of the Society should be provided for inits by- 
laws, so that the constitution may require but 
few changes. 

1st. This Association shall be styled the 

County Agricultural Society--its ob- 

ject shll be the improvement of Agriculture, 

Jorticulture, Mechanics, Arts, Rural and Do- 
mestic Hconomy. 

2nd. ‘Ine Officers of this Society shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice President, ‘lreasurer, 
Secretary, and one Director from each pre- 
cinct in the County, who shall shall hold their 
offices for the term of one year, and until their 
successors are elected. 

‘The President, Secratary and Treasurer shall 
constitute an Kxecutive Committee for the 
transacticn of business in the recess of meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors. 

4th. ‘This Society shall hold an annual 
Fair at such times and places as shail be des- 
ignated by the Board of Directors. 

5th. Any person being a resident of the 
County of and paying into the 'T'rea- 
sury the sum of — Dollar annually shall be 
considered a member of this Society. 

Gth. Competito.s for premiums must be 
members of this Society. 

7th. A list of the articles for which premi- 
ums are to be awarded by the Society, shall be 
published in some newspaper of the County, or 
in han | bills, at least one month prior to the 
exhibition. 

Sth. Alltke articles offered for premiums 
must be owned by the persons offering them, 
or by members of their dasnilies; and products 
of the soil, or manufacturered articles, must 
be manufactured within the county. [xcep- 
tions to this rule may be made by speciai vote 
of the Board of Directors. 

9th. Awarding committees of three persons 
each, shall be annually appointed by the Di- 
rectors of the Socicty, for judging the differ- 
ent classes of articles effered in competition, 
and awarding premiums on the same, who 
shall be members of this Society. 

10th. Awarding committees must require 
competitors for premiums ou crops aad other 





improvements, to furnish correct statements 
of the process and expense of culture or pro- 
duction. 

llth. Competitors for premiums on crops 
shall be required to have the ground and its pro- 
ducts measured by no less than two disinterest- 
ed persons, whose statements to the awarding 
committees must be certified in writing. 

12th. Premiums 0a grass and grain crops 
shall not be awarded for less than one acre; the 
whole quantity produced on the amount of land 
specified shall he weighed or measured accord- 
ing to the statue weights of the State. The 
rules in relation to crops and other pro lucts to 
be agreed on. by the Board of Directo-s. 

13th. This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of the majority of the 
members present, and voting, at any regular 
meeting. 





National Agricultural Convention. 

The National Agricultural Convention, of 
which we gave some notices last week, seems 
to have done little for the cause which it was 
called to promote. There was one hun tied and 
forty-four delegates present from twenty-three 
of the States, but the farmers asa class, took 
but little part in the proceedings. ‘The Presi- 
dent, Hon. M. P. Winner, gave an cloquens 
and appropriate Opening address, und, while 
waiting the organization, other rem irks of like 
character were made by B. P. Jotisson Esq., 
and Mr. Catuoun, of Mass. The session, which 
continued two days, was mainly spent in po- 
litical debate, and all we can learn. that was 
accomplished, was the formation of a U. &. 
Agricultural Society, and the passage of a reso- 
lution requesting Congress to something for 
the promotion of Agviculture, the great pro- 
ductive interest of the country. 

The topics of division among the agricultar- 
ists were, whether Congress should be asked to 
establish an independent agricultural depart- 
ment of the government, or whether it should 
create such a department in connection with 
the Smithsonian Institute, or whether a sim- 
pe central society would best answer the pur- 
poses of thefarmers. The Business Comimit- 
tee, made a long report in favor of an Agri- 
cultural Bureau, which was strenuous!y oppo- 
sed by a portion of the same Committee, who 
wished for a department of agricu!ture in con- 
nection with the Smithsonian Institute. he 
Chairman of the Committee, Senator Dow - 
Las, in support of the last project, remarked: 
If an agriculiural department or bureau were 
established, it would soon become, like other 
oflices of the government, a place for all poli- 
ticians, and its occupants would he removable 
at every change of administration. This would 
make these men much too anxious about poli 
tics to give up their wholethoughts to their of« 
ficial duties, and the consequence wou!d be the 
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breaking down of the whole thing. He pro- 
posed that a department of Agricelture should 
be attached to the Smithsonian Institute, and 
believed that this would be more in accordance 


with the views of Smirnson than the course | 


pursued at present by those in charge of the 
tnstitution. 

There were now no practical results; ab- 
struse and theoretical subjects were all the 


co-operate with agricultural societies, and es- 
pecially withthe society now here in process 
of establishment. ‘The Smithsonian Institute 
will offer its hall, its books, its apparatus. 
| Weare even now doing much for agricul- 
ture. Weare preparing an extended report 
on the forest trees of America; we have pub- 
lished a volume on the sea- weeds of America. 
These things might appear of no practical val- 


professors busied themselves about; and unless | ue or importance, and yetthey are of the high- 


this state of affairs were reformed, the Insti- 
tute would become most odious in the sight of 
the American people. If it was the wish of 
the friends of the Smithsonian Institute to 
mike their establishment popular, they must 
rest it on the great industrial institutions of the 
country. Ile wished the Institution to prose- 


est importance. 

‘The second day was spent in debate. Messrs. 
VWolcomb, Robinson, Bell, Douglas and others 
participating, and the Convention udjourned 
sine die, able only to agree on the resolution 
above noted, We have not seen an ‘official’ 
account of the proceedings, but condense our 





cute the sciences, but only with reference to | 
the practical results. Let them pay attention | 
to geology, mineralogy, and mechanics, but | 
not forget agriculture. ‘The Institution must | 
mnake itself useful, and not waste its investiga | 


report of the speeches, &c., from the N. York 
KKvening Post. We hope there is a brighter 
side to the picture, and shall present it if there 
ix, but as yet to use the language of the polit- 
ical press, the whole affair seems ‘a fizzle,’ as 





tions upon the stars and the heavenly planets, | far as any practical result is concerned, and 
and ether matters which had no practiral bear- | very like that of the attempts heretofore made 
ing. This Institution publishes transactions l by Congress to ‘do something’ for the Agri- 
and sends them al! over the globe. It receives ! cultural Interest. — Rural New Yorker. 

vast numbers of agricultural reports and docu- | 


ments from all the agricultural societies of the | ‘ : 
ade "bea 4 ste arming. 
country, but what does it do with them? For | Daniel Webster on F s 


want of an agricultural department, their is no The great weep! certainly — from his de- 
exchange of these reports, and they lie accu- feat as Sjocuna asa iark.? His magnificent 
mulating and useless. 

Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Tending the objects of tha a er to anid, of the National Agricultural Convention eall - 
the will of Syarusox was much misunderstood, | 4 on Mr. Webster, and he returned their wel - 
His object in making that rich bequest was not | come as follows. How brief—and yet how ex- 
on a, a it been not — an | pressive is every word. The last sentence is 
knowledge, inthe general acceptation of the : 4 : 
word that he contemplated the increase and | one of ps beauty.— Wisconsin. : 
diffusion of, but he had high objects, expand- | ‘You are engaged in a noble enterprise. The 
ed and elevated purposes, for he was a man of | prosperity and glory of the Union are based on 
acquisition and research. The object of Surru- | the achievments of agriculture. Gentlemen, f 
sON was not the benefits of his institution to! will say to you what i have never before said 
this country only, but to the whole brotherhood | —that when forty-five years ago I was cullea 
of mankind. ‘The people of the United States | to Dartmouth College to pass my second grad- 
stand as mere trustees for the execution of his | uation, | attempted, in my humble manner, 
will and the proper use of the fund, a fund ; speak of the agricuitural resources of the 





intellect scems to shine brighter, the nearer he 
approaches the grave. Recently the members 





not intended forends special to us, but for the 
universal family of man. 


country, and to recommend for their more 
full development, organized action, and the 


All discoverics must he encouraged, and such | formation of agricultural societies; and if 


an institution as the Smithsonian required en- 
couragement, that it might in the increase of 
knowledge, aid in adding new facts to science. 
For the diffusion of knowledge there were thou- 
sands of institutions where there was one for 
its increase, and the Smithsonian Institute in 
pursuing its true and genuine purpose is a cf 
ing that fact in full view. It had already pu 

lished four quarto volumes, every page of 
which contained some new addition to know- 
ledwe, and these yolumes were distributed in 
every direction. We will, said Prof. [enry, 


- 


meiaory does not betray me, it was about this 
Tage of time that the first agricultural socie- 
| ties of this country were formed in old Berk- 
'shire and Philadelphia—(Joud cheers by the 
delegates from Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts)—and though | have never seew that un- 
important production since that day, the par- 
|tinlity of any of my curious friends, (hewing 
'and laughing) may be gratified by exploring 
amongst the archives of Marshfield. When, 
some thirty years ago, 1 went to Marshfield, 
|yome of my kind neighbors would callin to 
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enquire the state of politics m the South, and | be weighed at the commencement of each two 
others to know a bit of law from ‘the squire,’ | weeks, and at the close of the experiment. The 
I told them ‘I have come to reside among you same kind of hay (what is usually called En- 
as a farmer, and here I talk neither politics glish hay) to be used during the whole time. 





nor law.’ 

“Gentlemen, I am naturally a farmer; I am 
most ardently attached to agricultural pur- 
suits; and though I cultivate my lands with 
some little care, yet from the sterility of the 
soil or from neglected husbandry on my own 
part, in consequence of my public engage- 
ments, they afford no subsistence to myself 
and family. ‘To you farmers of the West and 
South, the soil of Marshfield may look barren 
and unfruitful. Sometimes the breezes of the 
broad Atlantic fan it, sometimes, indeed, un- 
kindly suns smite it. But I love its quiet 
shades, and there [ love to commune with you 
upon the ennobling pursuits in which we are 
so happily engaged. Gentlemen, I thank you 
for this visit with which you have honored 
me. My interests and my sympathies are 
identified with yours. I shall remember you 
and this occasion which has culled you togeth- 
er. Linvoke for you a safe return to your 
homes; I invoke for you an abundant har. 
vest; and if we meet not again.in time, I trust 
that hereafter we shall meet in 2 more genial 
clime and under a kindlier sun. Brother 
farmers, I bid yeu good morning. 


Cutting food for Stock. 


[t is generally admitted to be good economy 
to cut hay for cattle, if it is of an inferior 
quality, much less being wasted by the animal; 
and it affords an excellent opportunity of mix- 
iug mel or shorts with it, by way of seasoning, 
making it more palatable as well as more nu- 
tricous. But many farmers have their doubts 
whether it pays to cut good hay, whether much | 


benefit is derived from the operation in the | 


way of rendering it more easy of digestion, &e. 
With a view to settle the question, the Wor- | 
cester Agricultural society offered two premi- | 
ums, of $3ti and $20, for the best experiments 
onthe subject, laying down the rules accord- | 
ing to which the experiment should be con- 
ducted, which were briefly as follows: 
‘The trial to be made with at least two an- 
imals, as near alike in condition, age, &e., as 
possible, the time of trial to last at least eight 
weeks, divided into periods of two weeks each. 
One animal to be fed with cut while the other 
is fed with uncut hay; the feed of each to be 
reversed at the expiration of two weeks, and 
so on alternately each two weeks, during the 
trial. Ifany other food except hay be given, 
{such as roots or meal) the same quantity to be 
given to each, that the result in relation to the 
cutting the hay be not affected by other food. 
The animals to be kept in the same stable, 





and at the same temperature. Kach animal to 


| ‘The time of giving food and drink to be regu- 
lar, and also of milking. The time of weigh- 
ing to be in the morning, and before the an- 
imal has been allowed to drink.? 

There were four comnetitors for the premi- 
‘ums—Messrs. Demond, Dodge, Lincoln and 
Hawes. 
| Mr. Demond’s experiments were on two 
cows, seven years old: dried off the 17th of 
December 1851. ‘The experimeat commenced 
Jun. 1, 1852, and lasted eight weeks. In ad- 
dition to the hay, each cow was allowed a halt 
peck of turneps per day, or seven bushels to 
each cow during the experiment, which are 
considered equivalent to 58 Ibs, of hay. 

Mr. Dodge’s experiments were with two 
steers, both three years old this spring. ‘Iri- 
al commenced 3d of Jan. 1852, and continued 
‘eight weeks. Hach steer, in addition to the 

hay, was given two quarts of meal per day, 
| Which is equivalent to 293 lbs. of hay for each 
steer during the eight weeks. 


| Mr. Lincoln’s experiments were with two 


;milch cows, four years oid each; one calved 
the 14th and the other the 29th*ef June, 155). 
Trial commenced 9th of Jan. 1852. In ad- 


| jition to the hay each cow eat 648 lbs. of car- 
|rots, equivalent to 171 lbs, of hay. 


Mr. Lawes’ experiments were on two work z 
ing oxen, seven years old each this spring. 
Trial commenced 15th Dec., 1841. The cat 
tle being kept regularly at hard work during 
the whole eight weeks of the experiment. 
They were allowed nothing bat hay. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing talne will show the final results of the 
experiments. 


C. B. Demond, dry cows. 
bs. IDs. 
Cut hay cousumed in 8 weeks, lil, gain 64 
Uneut bd “6 Al4i, * 
Mean weight of animal 892 Ibs, 
Harvey Dodge, steers. 
Cut hay consumed in 8 weeks, 916 gain #O 
Uncut, “ oe 946 = GU 
Mean weight of animal, 1110 Ibs. 
W. 8. Lincoln, Milch cows. 
Cut hay consumed in 8 weeks: 1150 gain 130 
Uucut, se bd Itsu * Bu 
Milk from cut feed, 438 Ibs. Do. uncut, 417 ibs, 
Mean weight of animal, 900 ibs. 
A. H. Mawes, working oxen. 
Cut hay consumed in 8 weeks, 2106 gain 137 
Unent, 66 66 2106 #4 
Mean weight of animal, 1567 Ibe. 


OG 


It is seen (hat in every one of the experiments 
there is a greater increase of animal from the 
cut than from the uncut hay; the difference in 
the quantity of milk is small; but in favor of 
the cut food. It is,in our opinion, to be re- 
gretted that the same animal was not kept on 
the same food during the whole length of the 
experiment, and not have changed them every 
two weeks, for in such a short period it is very 
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doubtfal if the scales will at all indicate cor- 
rectly the actual gain in fat or flesh of the an- 
imal. ‘There is ng doubt, however, but what 
the experiments were conducted with great 
care and accuracy, and the results are so uni- . 
form as to confirm the opinion of those who | 
think it good economy to cut even good hay. 
Mr. Ilawes makes the following remarks in 
his statement to the committee : 

‘A great advantage in cutting hay at leust 
for working stock, was very obvious during 
the whole of this experiment; before the ox 
feeding on uncut hay had gotten one half 
through with his allowance, the ox which had 
cut feed had eaten up what was given him and 
was lying down taking his rest; and this at 
noon, when but little time is allowed for eating 
ant rest, must ba an advantage of no small 
importance,” | 

Mr. W. 8. Lincoun says: 

‘Sometime before commencing this experi- | 
ment. | was feeding to my stock what would | 
be called poor stock hay, with an allowance of 
roots. I commenesd cutting this hay for all 
my stok, young and old, (16 head,) oceupy- 
me about an hour and a half daily. Almost 
simultaneously with feeding the cut hay was 
an increase of milk, very perceptible as it was 
milked in the pail. From day to day the milk , 
increased so, from the stock I have described, 
as to require the substitution of six quart for | 
, four quart pans, which had been previously | 

used. I taink Iam within bounds in saying, 
that the increase was over a pint daily per | 
eow, occasioned, to the best of my knowledge | 
solely hy the use of cut hay.’ 

The first premium was awarded to Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the second to Mr. Hawes. 

Genesee Farmer. 





From the Bridgeport Farmer. 
A Few of the benefits of Agricultural Soci- 
elies. 

The question is often asked, are Agricultu- 
ral Societies any benefit to the people in gen 
eral? Lreply, they are. They hold annual 
Fairs, at which are exhibited everything new 
or ought to be) under the sun. It is the Far- 
mer’s and Mechanic’s holiday; they assemble 
together to see the works of their neigbors, to 
hear their experience, and to spend two or 
three days profitably and pleasantly. 

Profitably, did I say? ‘This puts me in 
mind of a conversation which took place he- 
tween one of my neighbors and myself after 
returning from the Fair. I asked him why he 
did not attend. 

Neighbor. O, I never went nor cared noth- 
in’? about goin,’ and I alers thought ’twas 
time thrown away. 

Reply. Perhaps you have not thoroughly in- 
vestigated the matter, you oaly think of, the 





days of the Fair and not of its benefits. 


N. I don’t see what benefits can come from 
spending two or three days and as many dol- 
ars in what you callan Agricultural Fair, 
my father alers got along well ’nuf, and he 
never went to one on ’um. 

R. Let me explain to you a little. We will 
take the article of butter.—We offer a premi- 
of five dollars for the best butter; a man who 


| takes an agricultural paper long enough to see 


what is for his own interest brings in a sample 
of fine butter; he tells his breed of cows, the 
time the butter was made, the kind of feed the 
cows had, the number of times they was milk- 
ed in a day,whether the butter was set in cold 
water or hot, the time the milk stood before 
skimming, the time the cream s'ood before 
churning, the number of times the butter was 
worked, the quantity of salt used, the manner 
of preserving the butter, &c. Ile gets tho 
premium. Is not that a benelit. 

N. O, yes, it helps him five dollars; but 
what velp is thot to any one else? 

- He brings in his statements; these are 
published in the newspapers, which are read by 
five hundred persons who make butter, they 
follow his example, and are thefore enabled to 
get two cents a pound more for it than if they 
had gone on in the old way. Now supposo 
that each made but 500 pounds a year, and 
gets two cents 2 pound extra; it gives him $10 
this multiplied by 500 the number of dairy- 
men who read and foliow this statement,fwo 
have $5,000: now to know that you are doing 
somuch good by taking your butter to the 
Fair, wil: it not compensate a man for his 
tronble. 

N. Wal, you know that’s one of the princi- 
pal products of the farm, ’taint so with every- 
thing. 

R. Weill take fruits and see if that is 
not also a benefit. A few vears since, Mr. 
brought some Baldwin apples to our Fair and 
received the first premium: and what was the 
consequence? Why the following spring I 
went for some grafts, and he afterwards told 
me that he gave away all that were smail 
enough for grafts, and he believed they would 
have taken the body of the tree if they could 
have used it. Those which I have obtained 
have commenced bearing, and if others have 
given away grafts as I have done, you can 
see how widely they have spread by this time. 
If a large apple which is beautiful to the eye 
and delicious to the taste, isany better than a 
small, mean, sour one, which to bite is enough 
to make a pig squeal, \ am sorry to say 50 
many pigs will eat them) are not Agricultural 
Societies a henefit. I calculate the profits of 
taking this variety of fruit to the Fair is more 
than we can express; for who would have 
known that such fruit existed, if they had not 
seen it there? I have only spoken of one kind 
of fruit for exhibition, and are there no other 
kinds of fruit of equal importance? 
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N I guess that’ll do on that pint. A great part of the sods which were disturbed 

R. If you are tired of fruit, we will feed on| by the plow, are mow showing their green fa- 
grain awhile. In the year 1849, L bought «| ees to the sun. Next he tries to plant it but 
few bushels of wheat, (wishing to change my | his plow enly skimmed the surface and the 
seed) and finding it full of trash, 1 was oblig- | harrow has no loose mould—and consequently 
to spend two days in cleaning, it, before it| jt takes seven days to plantit. At the first 
was fit to sow en any derent man’s farm. ‘Lhe! boeing the corn looks as if it hal the yellow 
next yew I had the finest piece of wheat || feyer.—but he drags his old plow through, 
ever saw; sol took some te the lair, and it rhoving the clods over the corn, he spends 
was just the way to advertise it. It was leok- | seven days at each hoeing—but few at gath- 


Ave., 1852. 














ed at and adimired by all, and wanted by ma- 
ny, 80 1 solu ali L had to spare for ssed. 
was 80 much better than common wheat that J 
obtaine | 25 cents more a bushel than my 


neighbors. So carrying my wheat to the Fair 


was putting money in my pecket; adding noto- 
ritr to my character, and more than all, it was 


the means of peeple’s raising ten bushels of 


wheat where they formerly raised eight of 
trash. What do you think of our Agricultu- 
ral Societies? 

N. G, it?l do fer you book farmers, but 
what gooiduz itdo to take se many cattle 
and horses to the siiuw? 

R. What good does it de? Why, five 
years ago our Seciety offered a premivin ef $5 
for the best horse, and tkere were several ex- 
hibited, but nene of them considered worthy 
ofapremium. ‘The next year the Seciety of- 
ered a premiuin of $2) for the best horse, and 
the result was an ampitivas enterprising nin 
went and purchased the finest ene he could 
tind in the country. And why did he de it? 
Because he knew he could yet the premium. 


‘Lhere are now probabiy 500 descendents from | 


this horse, exch worth 2) doe lirs more than 
the same number were before this horse was 
brought into this part of tae country. Here 
we have twelve thousand dellus. Will not 
that pay for spending twe or three days ata 
Fair? 

N. G, 1 don’t know but ’twilldo. But you 
have aplew mutch, whore they most kill their 
xen te see whe can plew the fastest; whut 
gool duz that do? 

R. Yes, you would most kill your exen and 
yourself to kave dene what we did at our 
plowing mutch, with one of your old straight, 


wooden mould plows, such as I have seen} 


among furmers who never saw a plowing 
mutch, er read an agricultural paper. Let us 
compare two farmers for oneivear, one with 
the old fashioned! plow, the other with an im- 
proved eteel plow. The old fashioned man, 
with the plow to match, has five acres of cprn 
to plant. He goes into his field with his glow 
and tries to turn over the green sol; at every 
step the furrow wants a kick; and by working 
hard with hands and feet, he is enabled to root 
up a small patch in the course of the day. It 
takes him six days to stub ovcr five acres. 


| ering. 
We will now look at the other farmer, who 
| has that quantity of land, the sem: kird of 
soil, and like it in every respect. He goes in- 
to his field, with his long, unproved plow, and 
j lays out his work. If the question is asked, 
are leng plows bettor than short oves, [reply 
thereare. If you wish to raise a hozshead of 
sugar two feet in height, does it not take much 
less force to raise the same, by rolling it only 
‘four feet? So with the plow— vou raise the 
furrow much easier by having vour piow three 
feet in length than you would if it was only 
}one and w half. iiis plow euts a furrow of 
equal width and about three inches more in 
depth than the common plow—insterd of hav- 
‘ing one half roll back it leaves it niecly in- 
verted. By having his plow runso much easi- 
er, and cutting such a nice straight furrow, he 
isenabled to save one day’s work in the first 
plowing. As good plowing makes easy har- 
rowing, he here saves another dav’s work 
with his team and s ill has his giound in good 
order for the reception of the seed. 

When a field is thus commenced, the crop 
is ensily taken eare of through theseason and 
all willagree with mein siving, that it will 
at least save two days work in planting and at 
exch of the other three hovings, or eizht days 
in all: equal to eight dollars. Good p'owing 
| also helps to make a good crop-—say six bush- 

els to the acre or thirty boshels on the lot, 
which at sixty cents a bushel woul. be eigh- 
teen dollars. Tere wesee he saved twelve dol- 
i lars in work, and makes eighteen dollars in 
his erop, equal to thirty dollars on the singlo 
field of corn—would not a good plow be of 
‘equal benefit to other crops? 

The man with his imp-ovel plow is of 
course 2 member of the Agrien|tural Society- 
They hold a plowing match at some given tae 
and two thousand men assemble to see tha 
work performed. He comes with his improved 
plow, enters the contest comes off victorious, 
and receives the first prize. One fourth of 
these men present wishing to purchase a new 
plow, procure one like the one which reeciv ed 
the prize, they use them on their farms ihe 
next season, and are benefitel as the man 
mentioned ahove, to the amount of twel ve 


| dollars. This multiplied ho one hundre?: t he 


It then takes him two days with his harrow number which bnv new plows. we have 12 00 


to rols over the clods andtry to mellow it up. , 


dollars, Don’t you think that the Agricult u- 
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ral Societies do some good? 

N. Wall I don’t know but they du—but 1} 
guess my wife’s got dinner ready, so good 
morning. 

Rural Architecture. 

We gave in our last number a short notice} 


of L. F. Allen’s recent work, and we cannot 
refrain from making some extracts for our 
readers this month, and we would take this oc- 
casion to recommend the work to every farm- 
er, especially to those who design building: 

‘it is the idewof some, that a house or build. 

ing which a farmer or planter occupies, should, 
in shape, style, or character, be like some of | 
the stured-up commoditics of his farm or plan- 
tation. We cannot subscribe to this sugges- 
tion. We know of no good reason why the 
walls of a farm house should appear like a 
hay rick, or its roof like the thatched covering 
to his wheat stacks, because they are the 
shapes best adapted to preserve his crops, any | 
more than the grocer’s habitation should be | 
made to imitate a ter chest, or the shipping 
merchant’s & rum puncheon, or cotton bale.— 
We have an idea that the farmer, or the plan 
ter, according to his means and requirements, 
should be as well housed und accommodated, 
and in as agreeable syle, too, as any other class 
of community; not in like character, in all 
things, to be sure, but in his own proper way 
and mumer. Nor do we know why a farm 
house should assume « peculiarly primitive or 
uncultivated style af architecture, from other 
sensible honses. That it be a farm house, is 
sufficiently apparent from its locality upon the 
farm itself; that its interior arrangement be 
for the convenience of the in-dvor farm work, 
and the proper accommodation of the farmer’s 
family, should be quite as apparent, but, that 
it should assume an uncouth or clownish as- 
pect, is as unnecessary as that the farmer him- 
self should be a boor in his manners, or a dolt 
in his intellect.’ 
* * * * . 

‘There are found in the older States many 
farm and country houses that are almost mod- 
els, in their way, for convenience in the main 
purposes required of structures of their kind, 
and such as can hardly be altered for the bet- 
ter. Such, however, for the exception, not 
the rule; yet instead of standing as objects for 
imitation, they have been ruled out as anti- 
quiced, and unfit for modern builders to con- 
sult, who have in the introduction of some real 
improvements, also left out, or discarded much 

: iis valuable, and where true comfort is 
oncerned, indispensable to perfect housekeep- 
Alteration is not always improvement, 


house-building has been introduced that is ab- 
solutely pernicious. ‘Take, for instance, some 
of our ancient-looking country houses of the 
last century, which, in America, we call old. 
See their ample dimensions; their heavy, mas- 
sive walls; their low, comfortable ceilings ; 
their high gables; sharp roofs; deep porches 
and spreading eaves, and contrast them with 
the ambitious, tall, proportionless and card- 
sided things of a modern date, and draw the 
comparison in true comfort, which the ancient 
mansion really affords by the side of the other. 
Bating its huge chimneys, its wide fire-places, 
its heavy beams dropping below the ceiling 
overhead, and the lack of some modern con- 
veniencies, which. to be added, would give ail 
that is desired, and every man possessed of a 
proper judgment will concede the superiority 
to the house of the last century.’ 
+ % . 6 « 

‘Another difficulty with us is, that we often 
build to gratify the eyes of the public than our 
own, and fit up our dwellings to accommodate 
‘scompany” or visitors, rather than our own 
families ; and in the indulgence of this fulse 
notion, subject ourselves to perpetual incun- 
venience for the gratification of oceasional 
happiness or ostentation. This is all wrong. 
A house should be planned and constructed for 


ithe use of the household, with ineidental ac- 


commodation for our immediate friends or 
guests—which can always be done without sac- 
rifice to the comfort or convenience of the reg- 


| ular inmates. In this remark, a stinted and 


parsimonious spirit is not suggested. A liber- 
ul appropriation of rooms in every department; 
a spare chamber or two, or an additiodal room 
on the ground floor, locking to a possible in- 
crease of family, and the indulgence of an 
easy hospitality, should always guvern the res- 
ident of the country in erecting his dwelling. 
The enjoyment of society and the intercourse 
of friends, sharing for the time, our own table 
and fireside, is a crowning pleasure of country 
life; and all this may be done without extra- 
ordinary expense, in a wise construction of the 
dwelling.’ 
* * * * * * 

‘There is again a grand error which many 
fall into in building, looking as they do only 
at the extent of wood and timber,-or stone 
and mortar in the structure, and paying no at- 
tention to the surroundings, which, in most 
cases contribute more to the effect of the estab- 
lishment than the structure itself, and which, 
if uncultivated or neglected, any amount of 
expenditure in building will fail to give that 
completeness and perfection of character which 
every homestead should command. ‘Thus the 
tawdry erections in imitation of a cast-off feu- 
dalism in Europe, or a copying of the massive 





the rage for innovation of all kinds, 
mong much that is valuable, a great deal in 





piles of more recent date abroad, although in 
miniature, both in extent and cost, is the sheer- 
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est affectation, in which no sensible man! 
should ever indulge. It is out of all keeping, 


or propriety with other things, as we in this 
country have them, and the indulgence of all 
zach fancies,will, sooner or later, be regretted. 
Substance, convenience, purpose, harmon--all, 
perhaps, better summed up in the term expres- 
sion—these are the objects which should gov- 
ern the construction of our dwellings and our 
out-buildings, and in their observance we can 
hardly err in the acquisition of what will pro- 
mote the highest enjoyment which a dwelling 
van bestow.’ 


INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION. 
‘Tuesday, June 7, 1852. 

Pursuant to a call by the committee appoint- 
ted for that purpose by the Granville Conven- 
tion last autumn, a number of gentlemen met 
at the court house in Springfield on Tuesday, 
the 8th inst. at nine o’clock, to consider the 
subject, appropriate education for the indus- 
trial classes. ‘he meeting was temporally or- 
ganized by the appointment of Prof. d. B 
'PuRNeR as President, and W. H. Powstn as 
Secretary. 

On motion of Professor Evans of Chicago, 
the President stated what was inthe opinion 
of the committee who called the convention, 
the qualifications necessary to membership. 
There still remains some doubt on this subject. 
Dr. J. A. Kennicot, offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, that all delegates be considered 
members of this convention, who, by their own 
showing, are the friends of practical industri- 
al education, and who desire the concentration 
of the means and intluences for that purpose. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion—A committee of three were ap- 


pointed to nominate permanent officers for the | 


convention; to report at the afternoon session. 
Messrs. I. R. Roe, Joseph Norton, and John 
Hise were appointed that committee. 

On motion—A committee was appointed to 
airange the business of the convention. ‘The 
chair appointed Messrs. Powell, Kennett, and 
Selby that committee. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 2 0’- 
clock, P. M., at the same place. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2 o’clock, P. M. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

The committee appointed to select perman- 
ent officers for the convention, proposed the 
names of the following gentlemen: 

For President, Dr. Joun A. Kennicort, of 
Cook Co. 

lst Vice President, Mr. Littze, of Fulton 
County. 

2nd Vice President, Josgru Morton, of Mor- 
gan Co. 





Secretary, W. H. Powe, of La Salle. 

The Committee on Business reported as fol- 
lows: 

1st.—The consideration of the principles of 
a practical education, with aviow of gainin g 
some definite idea of the object to be aimed at 
by the Convention. 

2nd—'The consideration of the plan submit- 
ted J. B. Turner to the Granville Convention, 
with the view of ascertaining its adaptation to 
the proposed object. 

3d—The adoption of some specific plan by 
the Convention tobe recommended to the 
Legislature, with a view of obtaining appro- 
priations to carry it out. 

The report was received and adopted, and on 
motion,the consideration of the 2nd proposition 
was made the special order of the meeting to 
be held at the State House in the evening. 

Remarks were made on the first subject pro- 
posed, by various gentlemen, and the Conyen- 
tion adjourned to meet at the Representative 
Iall at 8 o’clock P. M. 
| Nicut Sxsston. 
| Convention met pursuant to adjournment, 
, and was called to order by the President. 
| Secreta ry read the resolution made the spe- 

cial order of the session. 

Prof. Turner being called upon, stated the 
outlines of the plan for an Industrial Universi- 
ty, submitted by him te the Granville Conven- 

_ tion. 

| Dr. Evans highly approved of the subject of 
the Convention, but could not adopt the detail 
of Prof. Turner’s plan. Ue was a friend to 
Kducation in general, and gave notice of his 
intention to introduce a resolution in relation 
to our Comon Schools before the dispersion of 

ithe Convention. ‘The gentleman spoke at 

‘length and with deep interest. 

Prof. Turner raised a point of order. The 
Convention was called in pursuance of a call 
issued by the Granville Committee, calling a 
convention of the Friends of Concentration. 


, The Convention was assuming an aspect en- 
| tirely foreign to the proposed object, and in- 
i stead of the friends discussing the plan, other 


gentlemen, who had for two years openly op- 
posed the movement, were occupying all the 
time of the Convention. 

Mr. Evans called for the reading of the reso- 
lution admitting gentlemen toa seat in the 
Convention. 

The Secretary read the resolution, and the 
Chair sustained Prof. Evans. 

Dr. Evans being called upon to finish his 
speech, yielded the floor to Dr. Roe, who spoke 
at length against the Granville plan. 

After lengthy dis8cussion, on motion, the 3d 
resolution was made the special order for 
Wednesday morning. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned te 





Court House, at 8 o’clock, A. M., Wednesday. 
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ral Societies do some good? 

N. Wall I don’t know bat they du—but 1 
guess my wife’s got dinner ready, so good 
morning. 


Rural Architecture. 


We gave in our last number a short notice | 


of L. F. Allen’s recent work, and we cannot 
refrain from making some extracts for our 
readers this month, and we would take this oc- 
sasion to reeomniend the work to every farm- 
er, especially to those who design building: 

*it is the idewof some, that a house or build. 
ing which # farmer or pianter occupies, should, 
in shape, style, or character, be like some of 
the stured-up commodities of his farm or plan- 
tation. We cannot subseribe to this sugges- 
tion. We know of no good reason why the 
walls of a farm house should appear like a 
hay rick, or its roof like the thatehed covering 
to his wheat stacks, because they are the 
shapes best adapted to preserve his crops, any 
more than the grocer’s habitation should be 
made to imitate a tea chest, or the shipping 
merchant’s @ rum punchecon, or cotton bale.— 
We have an idea that the farmer, or the plan 
ter, according to his means and requirements, 
should be as well housed and accommodated, 
and in as ugreeable syle, too, as any other class 
vf community; not in like eharacter, in all 
things, to be sure, but in his own proper way 
and manner. Nor do we know why a farm 
house should assume a peculiarly primitive or 
uncultivated style af architecture, from other 
sensible honses. That it be a farm house, is 
suffivieutly apparent from its locality upon the 
farm itself; that its interior arrangement be 
for the convenience of the in-dvor farm work, 
und the proper accommodation of the farmer’s 
family, should be quite as apparent, but, that 
it should assume an uncouth or clownish as- 
pect, is as unnecessary as that the farmer him- 
velf should be a boor in his manners, or a dolt 
in his intellect.’ 

* » - * * * 

‘There are found in the older States many 
farm and country houses that are almost mod- 
els, in their way, for convenience in the main 
purposes required of structures of their kind, 
and such as can hardly be altered for the bet- 
ter. Such, however, for the exception, not 
the rule; yet instead of standing as objects for 
imitation, they have been ruled out as anti- 
quaced, and unfit for modern builders to con- 
sult, who have in the introduction of some real 
improvements, also left out, or discarded much 

: iis valuable, and where true comfort is 
ancerned, indispensable to perfect housekeep- 
Alteration is not always improvement, 

the rage for innovation of all kinds, 
mong much that is valuable, a great deal in 





house-building has been introduced that is ab- 
solutely pernicious. ‘Take, for instance, some 
of our ancient-looking country houses of the 
last century, which, in America, we call old, 
See their ample dimensions; their heavy, mas- 
sive walls; their low, comfortable ceilings ; 
| their high gables; sharp roofs; deep porches 
and spreading eaves, and contrast them with 
the ambitious, tall, proportionless and card- 
sided things of a modern date, and draw the 
comparison in trae comfort, which the ancient 
| mansion really affords by the side of the other. 
Bating its hage chimneys, its wide fire-places, 
its heavy beams dropping below the cciling 
overhead, and the lack of some modern con- 
veniencies, which. to be added, would give ail 
j that is desired, and every man possessed of a 
proper judgment will concede the superiority 
to the house of the last century.’ 
* % * * * * 

‘Another difficulty with us is, that we often 
| build to gratify the eyes of the public than our 
owe, and fit up our dwellings to accommodate 
;*scompany”? or visitors, rather than our own 
ifamilies ; and in the indulgence of this fulse 
notion, subject ourselves to perpetual incon- 
lvenience for the gratification of occasional 
happiness or ostentation. ‘This is all wrong. 
A house should be planned and constructed for 
{the use of the household, with incidental ac- 
commodation for our immediate friends or 
guests—which can always be done without sac- 
rifice to the comfort or convenience of the reg- 
ular inmates. In this remark, a stinted and 
parsimonious spirit is not suggested. A liber- 
al appropriation of rooms in every department; 
aspare chamber or two, or an additiodal room 
on the ground floor, locking to a possible in- 
crease of family, and the indulgence of an 
easy hospitality, should always guvern the res- 
ident of the country in erecting his dwelling. 
The enjoyment of society and the intercourse 
of friends, sharing for the time, our own table 
and fireside, is a crowning pleasure of country 
life; and all this may be done without extra- 
ordinary expense, in a wise construction of the 
dwelling.’ 

* * * * * * 

‘There is again a grand error which many 
fall into in building, looking as they do only 
at the extent of wood and timber,-or stone 
and mortar in the structure, and paying no at- 
tention to the surroundings, which, in most 
cases contribute more to the effect uf the estab- 
lishment than the structure itself, and which, 
if uncultivated or neglected, any amount of 
expenditure in building will fail to give that 
completeness and perfection of character which 
every homestead should command. Thus the 
tawdry erections in imitation of a cast-off feu- 
dalism in Europe, or a copying of the massive 
piles of more recent date abroad, although in 
miniature, both in extent and cost, is the sheer- 
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est affectation, in which no sensible man 
should ever indulge. It is out of all keeping, 
or propriety with other things, as we in this 
country have them, and the indulgence of all 
sach fancies,will, sooner or later, be regretted. 
Substance, convenience, purpose, harmon--all, 
perhaps, better summed up in the term expres- 
sion—these are the objects which should gov- 
ern the construction of our dwellings and our 
out-buildings, and in their observance we can 
hardly err in the acquisition of what will pro- 
mote the highest enjoyment which a dwelling 
van bestow.’ 


INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION, 
‘Tuesday, June 7, 1852. 

Pursuant to a call by the committee appoint- 
ted for that purpose by the Granville Conven- 
tion last autumn, anumber of gentlemen met 
at the court inouse in Springfield on Tuesday, 
the 8th inst. at nine o’clock, to consider the 
subject, appropriate education for the indus- 
trial classes. ‘The meeting was temporally or- 
ganized by the appointment of Prof. J. B. 
orNer as President, and W. H. Powe. as 
Secretary. 

On motion of Professor Evans of Chicago, 
the President stated what was inthe opinion 
if the committee who called the convention, 
the qualifications necessary to membership. 
There still remains some doubt on this subject. 
Dr. J. A. Kennicot, offered the following reso- 
tution: 

Resolved, that all delegates be considered 
members of this convention, who, by their own 
showing, are the friends of practical industri- 
al education, and who desire the concentration 
of the means and iniluences for that purpose. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion—A committee of three were ap- 
pointed to nominate permanent officers for the 
convention; to report at the afternoon session. 
Messrs. KE. R. Roe, Joseph Norton, and John 
Hise were appointed that committee. 

On motion—A committee was appointed to 
airange the business of the convention. ‘The 
chair appointed Messrs. Powell, Kennett, and 
Selby that committee. 


clock, P. M., at the same place. 
AFTERNOON SEsSION. 
2 o’clock, P. M. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

The committee appointed to select perman- 
ent officers for the convention, proposed the 
names of the following gentlemen: 

For President, Dr. Joun A. Kennicort, of 
Cook Co. 

ist Vice President, Mr. Lirrzs, of Fulton 
County. 

2nd Vice President, Josgru Morton, of Mor- 
gan Co. 








Secretary, W. H. Powz.t, of La Salle. 

The Committee on Business reported as fol- 
lows: 

1st.—The consideration of the principles of 
a practical education, with a view of gaining 
soine definite idea of the object to be aimed at 
by the Convention. 

2nd—The consideration of the plan submit- 
ted J. B. Turner to the Granville Convention, 
with the view of ascertaining its adaptation to 
the proposed object. 

3d—The adoption of some specific oy by 
the Convention to be recommended to the 


Legislature, with a view of obtaining appro- 


priations to carry it out. 

The report was received and adopted, and on 
motion,the consideration of the 2nd proposition 
was made the special order of the meeting to 
be held at the State House in the evening. 

Remarks were made on the first subject pro- 
posed, by various gentlemen, and the Conveu- 
tion adjourned to meet at the Representative 
Iiall at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Nicut Sxssron. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment, 
and was called to order by the President. 

Secretary read the resolution made the spe- 
cial order of the session. 

Prof. Turner being called upon, stated the 
outlines of the plan for an Industrial Universi- 
ty, submitted by him te the Granville Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Evans highly approved of the subject of 
the Convention, but could not adopt the detail 
of Prof. Turner’s plan. He was a friend to 
Kducation in general, and gave notice of his 
intention to introduce a resolution in relation 
to our Comon Schools before the dispersion of 
the Convention. ‘The gentleman spoke at 
length and with deep interest. 

Prof. Turner raised a point of order. The 
Convention was called in pursuance of a cail 
issued by the Granville Committee, calling 
convention of the Friends of Concentration. 
The Convention was assuming an aspect en- 
tirely foreign to the proposed object, and in- 
stead of the friends discussing the pian, other 


i gentlemen, who had for two years openly op- 
The meeting then adjourned to meet at 2 0’- 


posed the movement, were Occupying all the 
time of the Convention. 

Mr. Evans called for the reading of the reso- 
lution admitting gentlemen to @ seat in the 
Convention. 

The Secretary read the resolution, and the 
Chair sustained Prof. Evans. 

Dr. Evans being called upon to finish his 
speech, yielded the toor to Dr. Roe, who spoke 
at length agiinst the Granville plan. 

After lengthy disScussion, on motion, the 3d 
resolution was made the special order for 
Wednesday morning. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned te 
Court House, at 8 o’clock, A. M., Wednesday. 
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Wepxespay Morninc, June 9, 

Convention convened according to ad journ- | 
ment, and was called to order by the President. 

The resolution made the special order of the 
session was read by the Secretary. 

On motion of Prof. Turner the discussion of 
the resolution made the special order of the ses- 
sion was wrived, and Professor Evans request- 
ed to develop his plans to the Convention. 

Mr. Little of the House then addressed the 
Convention. 

Ile said he had for years revolved the idea 
for an Industrial Convention to educate the: 
masses. Ile was of them himself, though cir- | 
cumstances had made him a professional man. | 
Such an institution, if once properly endowed | 
and placed on a permanent basis by the State, 
would support itself. As a member of the Leg- 
islature he would probably be called upon to 
cast his vote on the subject, and he wanted to 
put himself right before the convention. Le 
was decidedly opposed to distributing the fund 


among the several colleges now in existence. | 


He believed that the establishment of an In- 
dustrial University was a feasible scheme. 
The commencement might be small. He cared 
not how small. it might commence in a log 
school house. It would grow. All great un- 
dertakings must meet at the outset with oppo- 
sition. lle was glad to see opposition here, 
It bespoke success in the end. He believed if 
the State refused to aid the enterprise, the 
People themselves woul. do it alone. 


Professor Woot moved that the Speakers be | 
i by adding ‘that Prof. J. B. ‘lurner, Dr. Evans, 


confine to ten minutes. 

Mr. Little moved to amend by substituting 
“fifteen minutes.’ 

Mr. Lumsden moved ‘thirty.’ 

Dr. Roe moved ‘three hours.’ He wanted 
the speakers to have time to blow out. 


| expense, which had been so much dwelt upon, 


of furnishing the one institution proposed by 
Professor ‘Turner’s plan, would sink into in- 
significance compared with the nine complete 
equipments required for the distribution plan. 
Mr. L. moved to lay the plan onthe table. A 
seene of considerable confusion followed. 
Some protestinz against the motion as not giv- 
ing the plan a fair hearing, while as many 
more insisted on passing the motion. Finally 
the question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
decided in the affirmative. 
Adjourned till 2 P. M. 


ArTerNooN SESSION. 


Immediately on Convention being called io 
order, Prof. ‘Turner offered the following reso- 
lution. 

‘shat the Chair appoint a committee of five, 
including the President of the Convention to 
memorualize the Legislature for a State Indus- 
trial University. 

The Chair stated that the resolution was in- 
troduced as a compromise, and that it was pro- 
posed to frame the memorial without reference 
to any specific place, and that the understand- 
ing was, there should be no debate so that the 
Convention should at once conclude the busi- 
ness and go home. 

Dr. Evans enquired whether the Chair would 
give an equal voice in the eommittee to the 
friends of the plan proposed. 

‘the Chair said it could make no pledges. 

Dr. Roe then moved to amend the resolution 


Prof. Wood and W. Ll. Powell should be the 


| said Committee.’ 


‘The amendment vas not agreed to, and the 
vote taken on the resolution which was carried. 
Dr. Roe protested against the adoption of 


It was finally decided to limit the speakers this resolution. It was a trick to fe all 


to fifteen minutes. 
Prof. Wood was in favor of making its Pro 


| further discussion, and to throw the w 
‘ter in the hands of Prof. Turne:’s plan, and he 


10le mat- 


fessorship permanent. He also wanted a cen- | declared his intention to take no further part 


tral organ of communication. It would be the 
greatest organ of general and scientilic intelli- 
gence inthe known world. 

Professor Turner submitted that the profes- 
sional classes now have nine institutions in the 
State, and the liboring classes not one. 

The plan was warmly discussed by the friends 
of both methods. 

Mr. Lumsden was opposed to the plan of 
Prof. Evans in toto. tie especially opposed 
the ide of the itinerant professorships, and 
characterized them as travelling menageries. 
He desire | te know whether it was intended 
that the States should furnish geographical 
cabinets. chemical apparatus, etc., or whether 
each vrofessor was to back his own collection, 
and transport them in his semi-annual pilgrim- 
age from college to college. In the former al- 
ternative, he was of upinion that the frightful 


| in the proceedings of the Convention. 

Prof. Cummings of Lebanon College also 
yrotested against the proceedings. 

‘The gentlemen dissenting left the Conven- 
tion. 
| Professor Evans expressed his sincere regret 
that he was compelled to leave the Convention 
as he was really friendly to the mo; ement, and 
only opposed the * The Plun.’ 

‘The following was the committee. 

J. B. Turner, John Hise, Oaks Turner, Mr. 
Little of Fulton, A. Adams of Kane, ‘The 
Convention excusing the Chair for acting upon 
committee. 

On motion of W. II. Powell the Chair ap- 
pointed the following corresponding commit- 
tees. 

W. H. Powell, of LaSalle, 
C. C. Bonney, of Peoria. 
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Prof. Turney, of Jacksonville. | This science, which we preach and strive to 
A. C. Bonney, «6 Quincey. practice, requires system in ev.ry step: each 
Moses Osm.n, 66 Ottawa. appropriation on the farm then, becomes an ex- 
Dr. N. 5. Davis, Chicago. periment; the farm is one vast laboratory;earth, 
Simeon Francis, *¢ Springfield. air and water are the elements in which we 
L. L. Bullock, 66 Point Republic. deal; every hour is one of pleasant anxiety, 
The Convention leaving it discretionary to every season brings with it its stock of doubts 


the Chair to add such other names as it might 
seem proper. 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas—In our opinion the common school 
system of tho State of Illinois, is radically de- 


fective, inasmuch as it fails to secure the! 


moins of school instruction to all of the chil- 


to solve, and produces its crop of knowledge 
gained. ‘The farmer’s life becomes one of 
constant and healthful interest; his mind, like 
his body, grows strong by labor, and he stands 
forth among his fellow men at least their com- 
peer in intellectual, us in physieal vigor. 

lt is mean and cowardly to shink from the 
hearing and telling of wholesome truth; and 





dren of the Strte. Thevefore— |‘though Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart? may 
Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- bark at us, we feel it in our intuost bones, and 
pointed to digest x» better system of common are therefore not afraid to declare it, that 
schools for Lilinvis, ani to memorialize the despite our boasts—despite our motto, that 
State at its next regular session, upon thesub- ‘Agriculture is the noblest occupation of raan’ 
ject. !—we neither are, nor do we feel ourselves to 
The Chair appointed the following gentle- be the equal of many of our fellow men, of 
men said committee. ' other professions; and what is bad, too, they 
Evans, Roa, Powell, Adams, and John Da-. do not deem us their equals. Let the man who 
vis. doubts this postpone his huffness for afew mo- 
Permission was given to the officers to call ments and put to himself the question, ‘of two 
another convention, at suchtime and place as sons,one of them eminent as a lawyer, comman- 
they might deem proper. ding the admiration and respect of the country, 
A vo-e of thinks was tendered to the officers by his abilities; the other a farmer, following in 
of the convention for the able and impartial his father’s footstepsat the plow: of which are 
minner in which they had conducted the busi- you most proad? Whose opinion goes farth- 
ness of the convention. est with you? Who has the most weight in 
On motion the Convention adjourned sine the State?? The professional son, without 
die. JOHN A. KE NNICOTT, President. , doubt. *Tis the same if he were a pious and 
W. Il. Powett, Secretary. learned divine, or a well read and skilful phy- 
sician, or an ingenious and reliable mechanic. 
ae ‘There is net one of the leading occupations 
WANTED—A FARM SCHOOL. : Of men that does not call into more active ex- 
Among the mooted questions which our best ercise the mental faculties of those engaged in 
ractical farmers, after a discussion of years, it than our own. The faculties, like our sin- 
been unble to settle to their own or any eWs, are strengthened by the exercise; and in 
body else’s satisfietion, is the comparative this land, where ‘the mind is the masure of the 
vale for feeding purpeses, of hay—eut and un- man,’ and labor is honorable, he is most hon- 
cut. Now we want no better evidence of the ored whose mind most labors. ; 
necessity of science, or system applied to agri- Fellow farmers, lot us pray you to meet this 
cultural operations than is afforded by this question on its merits, and as, from its impor- 
unsettled question. The men whoare claime| tance, it deserves to be met; and not with 
to be the only practical farmers—the only hoots and hugs. There exists nu reason un- 
farmers worthy of the name— have had pos- der heaven, why the farmer should not be the in- 
session of the lind of Masachusetts, and of the tellectual equal of the proudest statesman, or 
cattle and its thousand hills, since the Pilgrims the most profound philiosopher; and why 
put foot on Plymouth, for 232 years, and they should he not be thus elevated by the very ne- 
hive raised and fed and slauchtered hundreds cessities of his profession; except that we have 
of thousands of bulls and bullocks and sheep voluntarily degraded agriculture to the level 
and swine; but to this day are unable to tell of any ordinary drudgery, y claiming for its 
how much feed it takes to make one pound of pursuit no other qualifi:ation than bodily 
pork or beef; or what, of all kinds of fodder strength, and & capacity to walk in the cider- 
—Indian corn, the general stand by, alone ex- mill-track of a settled routine. We have 
cepted—is the most economical. ; doomed our children too, to be drudges for 
ow science, as alvocated by this Journal— life, mere automata, following, machine like, 
not simply the science of the schools, but sci- the movements of some model—instead of using 
ence in its widest sense—would long since have the reason which the lord of the harvest im- 
settled this, and other kindred questions. | planted inthe minds cf husbandmen, as of 
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others. And if, as wise and holy men have 
thought, the kind, if not the degree of happi- 
uess which heaven affords, depends upon the 
bent of our minds Lere, do we not rob those 
who look up to us for instruction by ptecept 
and exumple, of what we can never return to 
them. 

Let us now lug in the two sons again, for an 
illustration. Why is it that the one intended 
for a profession is sent to school and to col- 
lege to be thoroughly educated, and the other | 
is put on the farm, as soon as he has learned | 
to spell cow with a k, and to imitate in his! 
hand writing the travels of a half drowned fly | 
escaped from an inkstand? | 

It is because you know that education is | 
necessary to the advancement of the profes- | 
tional man, and because you believe that it | 
will not aid the farmer. ‘This is a woful er- | 
rer. Napoleon declared that of two armies, | 
otherwise equal, that which was the most in- | 
telligent would surely be superior, and he 
proved it by dashing to atoms the. machine 
men os Alexandre the Great, and all others 
built after the same model. If then, an ac- 





' 





profitable husbandry is strict method in all the 
operations of the farms, coupled with untiring 
energy and proper economy. ‘The methodical 
tiller of the soil—he who carefuily matures his 
plans before putting them into practice, weigh- 
img well the chances of. profit or loss;who calcu- 
Jutes as nearly as may be the results likely to 
follow the adoption of a particular system; or 
in other words, the farmer who conducts his 
daily operations understandingly he it is who 
has fallen upon the pathway to success. It is 
amasing at times to listen to the self-satisfied 
projects of men who, having become wea- 
ried of their pursuits, looks to farming ae 
the last hope, the only calling which promises 
reward when those already tried have failed. 


| ‘Vhey speak of it with all the confidence and 


assurance of men whose whole lives have been 
spent in tilling the soil—promising io them- 
selves and their friends such results as veteran 
farmers never dared to lookfor. With them, 
farming is the business of a day. They talk 
of engaging in it as men talk of putting on a 
new coat, und without further reflection invess 
their money in lands—plunge headlong into 


tive, enlightened mind is an aid to the soldier | the mazes of agriculture, and in a few years 
in the rude shock of war, when brute force on| wake up to the mortifying conciousness of 
the part of the rank and file is supposed to be | having most egregiously mistaken their calling. 
alone necessary, why should it not be an ad- | Such is the brief history of thousands of fool- 


vantage to the plowman? and if the plowman, 


why not the sower and the husbandman? why 
not the farmer who isto direct the animal 
force on his farm? 

Let farmers then, accustom themselves to 
regard as a necessity a good farm school, 
where their sons may be educated in all the 
branches which will benefit them in their fu- 
ture pursuit, and enable them to elevate their 
calling, and themselves to a rightful position. 
Here, and here alone, can be carefully exam- 
ined and answered questions like that with 
which this article commenced. Individuals 


ish men—men who have never thought it worth 
while to enquire whether anything more was 
requisite to constitute them successiul farmers 
than a certain number, of acres of land and the 
| necessary amount of gtogk.and implements. 

Jt is to such fancy farmérs as these that ag- 
ricultural literature, owes many of its oppon- 
ents. Possessed neither of practical skill or 
judgment; with a shallow smattering of book 
knowledge, their inflated boastings of what 
they intend doing in the first place, their spas- 
modic efforts to make good their boastings in 
the second place, disgusts the practical farmer 


may endeavor to settle these and similar ques-*) and leads him to undervalue the advantages 
tions. But few that have the will have the pe- | which he, by combing the scientific with the 
euniary ability, the facility and perseverence | practical, might realize. ‘To those who are 
required; and the results ot tained will not be | desirous of adopting farmmg as a profession, 


as satisfactory or as reliable, as those furnish- 
ed by an institution, where system is known 
to direct every branch and every single opera- 
tion.—Jour. of Agricullure. 


Fancy Farmers. 

The leading object with a large majority of 
farmers is to make their profession profitable. 
—Uccasionally we meet with one who culti- 
vates his land rather as a matter of relaxation 
and pastime, than with a desire to increase his 
means; but such cases are exceptions. If then, 
farming is as a general thing, pursued with an 
eye to profit, it becomes a matter of serious 
enquiry how this object may be most effectu- 
ally accomplished. One of the secrets which 
lies at the very foundation of successful and 


we beg leave to say, ponder the subject well 
before you undertake it. Discard the idea 
that every man is fitted tobe afarmer. If you 
are of methodical habits, economical and in- 
dustrious ynd persevering; if you are posses- 
sed of an investigating spirit, anxious to know 
the why and the wherefore. the cause and ef- 
| fect of things transpiring around you daily, if 
| you feel that having put your hand to the plow 
you will not turn back again, then farming 
will suit you. If you possess not these quali- 
fications, take our advice and turn your eye 
in some other direction, for there is no pursuit 
in which an indolent, pleasure seeking, unme- 
thodical, merely theoretical man is so little 
likely to succeed, as that of agriculture.—Pu. 
| Farm Journal. 
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From Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 
BUTTER MAKING, 


BY A FARMER’S WIFE. 


Ido not attempt the consideration of this 
subject in the expectation of adding any new 
and important facts, but to contribute my 
*mite’ to the general stock of knowledge already 
gained, and to note down a few plain and sim- 
ple facts for those who are, crexpect to be 
dairy-women in asmail wry. It seems to be a 
subject that requires ‘line upon line,’ to induce 
people to practice upon the principle that good 
hutter can be no more profitably made than 
poor butter. 

Something more than twenty years ago, 


took upon myself the responsibilities of a far- | 


mer’s wife, as too many others have done, 
without an adequate knowledge of its require- 
ments and duties. I thought anyone who was 
cleanly, could make good butter; a process so 
simple, that skill was quite unnecessary. 


therefore undertook the management of the | 
milk of ten or twelve cows, with all the confi- | 


dence of ignorance. A few weeks convinced 
me that more knowledge and judgment were: 
necessary than I had anticipated, to produce 
the very best butter. 

Among my neighbors was a woman who had 
been for years a dairy-woman in an extensive 
dairy in Kngland. An old lady somewhat fas- 
tidious in taste, whom we supplied with butter, 
observed that she would ensure to us among 
her friends, two cerits a pound above the mar- 
ket price, as soon as my butter could equal 
Mrs. P.’s, (the woman above alluded to,) in 
quality. Here was a direct appeal to a mo- 
tive that always responds. I accordingly 
sought Mrs. P.’s adyice. Said she, ‘Lay down 
a few plain rules; experience and observation 
will do the rest.’ 

‘Let all milk vessels, be perfectly clean and 
free from acidity; a good circulation of pure 
air, without having the wind blow on the milk; 
skim the milk before it turns sour, never let- 
ting the milk thicken with the cream on, chur- 
ning often enough to prevent the cream from 
getting sour; churn moderately, work the but- 
ter clear of butter-milk, salt with from one to 
one and a quarter ounces of fine sifted salt, to 
| Ih. of fresh butter; let the butter stand twenty- 
four hours, then mould and prepare your but- 
ter formarket, and depend upon it, you will 


ed with ambition to excel, and get the highest 
prices before the first season was over, I suc- 
ceeded in bringing my butter to the required 
standard. I still thought Mrs. P. rather whim- 
sical in her opposition to washing butter, and 
could not help accusing her of a little obstina- 
cy. Lat length became convinced that she was 
right. [then knew nothing of the chemical pro- 
cess by which the sweetness was washed out of 
the butter, but such I found to be the fact. I 
found, too, that the use of water injured the 
butter forkeeping. By repeated experiments, 
| it was found that of two jars of butter treated. 
precisely alike, excepting that one was washed, 
| und tke other unwashed, after being kept thro’ 
the winter, the unwashed would invariably 
prove to be the best. Chemical analysis has 
, repeatedly shown that the sugar which forms 
| an ingredient in all milk and cream, is dissoly- 
ed and lost in the water, thereby detracting 
from it that delicious sweetness that all butter 
| Should possess. 
1 know that asmal' farmer who. keeps but 
‘two or three cows eannot always command 
| 
; the advantages of more extended means. But 
| if two cows only are kept, it is quite as impor- 
| tant to the owner that they should be good ones 
| and yield good butter in proportion to the mo- 


| ney invested, asit would be if he were able to 
| keep twenty. There are few situations, where 
| suflicient accommodations cannot be obtained, 
by a small outlay of what the Yankees eall 
‘contrivance,’ to enable a careful, observing 
woman, to make the very best butter. I can- 
not see any good reason why so much poor but- 
ter is made and carried to market, when a lit- 
tle more care and attention would produce an 
article that any woman might be proud to call 
her work. 

It is so much more convenient too, to sup- 
ply individual families, and take the money 
for your butter, than to have that which you 
are obliged to solicit grocers to buy, and then 
be paid in their goods, at their own prices. 

1am much inclined to think that what we 
have gained in time, by the introduction of 
ehurns that will produce butter with five or 
ten minutes labor, has been over-balanced by 
loss in quality and quantily. 1 have used 
‘Gault’s Churn,’ but will not say that there is 
none better, but with that I have found rapid 








have a first rate article.’ . 
‘Do you not have to wash your butter a| 
great deal in warm weather to get eut the but- | 
ter-milk?? [ enquired. | 
‘No,’ said she, ‘such practice ruins the but- 
ter, it washes out the sweetness; I never alloys 
any water to touch my butter; sometimes I put 


_ apiece of ice, er cold spring water in the churn, 


but I do not like to do even tht.’ 
By close observation of these rules, eombin- 


. As to what is denominated cook- 
Zter, which is but another name for rau- 
cid, AWorthless stuff, such an article should 
never be used in any kind of food, as all ‘expe- 
rience shamthat tt is decidedly unwholesome, 
and spoilsgfiptaste of anything in which it be- 
comes andmgtedient. If by accident or from 
other causes, butteg becomes rancid, consign 
it to the receptable for ‘soap grease,’ and en- 


churnigg would always injure the quality of 


ter the amount on the page of ‘losses.’ 


When a good spring of water can be com- 
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manded, a very little expense will make it a 
valuable auxiliary in the making of good but 
ter. Here I would say a few words about ves- 
sels in which to set milk. If the arrangements 
allow of setting the pans in running water, I 
refer the stone crocks of the potteries, perfect- 
y glazed. made a little larger at the top than 
at the hotto:n. The only reason why they are 
preferable to tin, is the iiability of the latter 
tu rust, from continual contact with the water. 
In all other situations, I believe tin is the best 
ofanvthing we ean at present use, both on ac- 
count of cleanliness and economy. I presume 
at some future time, glass will come into use 
for that purpese, and there is no doubt it is bet- 
ter for milk than any other material, or will 
be, when it can be manufactured sufficiently 
cheap and strong. A few years ago, when zine 
was highly recommended fur milk pans, my 
hushand was desirous that I should give them 
atrial; [did so, and directly found that the 
least acidity would decompose enough of the 
zinc to color that portion of the milk toat set- 
tled at the hottom when the milk began to turn 
sour, rendering them wholly unfit for the pur- 
ose. 

Many persons complain of being unable to 
make yellow butter in winter. Some cows 
will yield yellow butter at all seasons, others 
not at any season; much, however, depends 
upon the kind of food given to the cow. I 
think the freezing of milk takes the color out, 
and injures the butter. JT prefer setting milk 
where it will not freeze till the crerm has all 
risen; next to that, I like the practice of seald- 
ing the milk till the minute bubbles begin to 
rise from the hottom of the pan, then let it 
stand from twelve to eighteen hours, when the 
cream will be all at thetop in a rich mass that 
mav be cui: hence the name, ‘clotted cream,? 
which always yields a large quantity of butter 
in proportion to its bulk, with a very little 
churning. I have seen a bowl of this cream 
converted into butter by stirring with a com- 
mon table-spoon in three minutes. The butter 
has « peculiar sweetness, and the cream is con- 
sidered a great delicacy, particularly among 
English people, eaten with fruit at dessert. 

Avy desired shade of yellow can be given to 
winter butter without in the least injuring the 
flavor, bv grating an Altringham carrot into a 
little milk and strained into the cream. I 
mention this kind of carrot because it is high- 
er colored, and consequently less of the juice 
isrequired. A little practice must regulate the 
quantity. The yolk ofa fresh egg, well beat- 
en, to two quarts of cream, will produce the 
same result. 


Insects AND Pear Brrerr.——Prof. Turner, of 
Illinois, thinks he has discovered the cause of 
the western pear and apple blight. He finds 
little white specks on all parts of the tree—as 








every one has observed—but eome of these are 
larger than the rest, appearing like a ‘mite of 
mould? on the bark. ‘This he finds, by the use 
of the microscope, t) contain ‘infinitessimal’ 
eggs in vast numbers, which subsequently hatch 
into microscopic insects. They appear to ex- 
ude the poison, which destroys the bark be- 
neath, leaving small holes like the priek of an 
awl, and are inshort the cause of the blight, 
that is, in other words, death. As many close 
observers, with powerful microscopes, have 
never discovered these punctures in diseased 
trees, we may fairly infer, that if these insects 
cause the death of Prof. Turner’s trees, they 
do not of most other people’s. Ie has tried 
ineflectually to destroy ee with ‘soap, ley, 
ashes, lime, copperas, sulphur, plaster, tobac- 
co, spirits turpentine, salt, conl-tar, charcoal, 
asnfoctida, anda whole apotheeary shop of 
other drugs.’ Ile calls for the observations 
and experiments of others. Ile proposes for 
this insect the elegant name of ‘pear devil.’ 
Albany Cultivator. 


Weeds. 
‘One years’ seeding, 
Makes seve ) ears? weeding. 

What are weeds made for? ‘To keep the 
boys out of mischief. Is not that it, boys ?— 
Every thing was made for some purpose— 
nothing made in vain. ‘Ihe earth and air con- 
tain the elements of all life, and where nothing 
uvyeful grows, nature supplies herself with a 
covering of weeds. They never forget us-- 
never forget to grow. Wko cannot vouch for 
the truth of the old adage above. They are 
most unmerciful tormentors of one’s ease.—- 
For when you would take a cool seat in the 
vine covered veranda, which faces the garden, 
to contemplate for an hour the beautiful 
plants and flowers, bursting with life, you en- 
counter the impudent gaze of an army of 
weeds. Rest and ease are out of the questio:: 
for no farmer who has a conccience and the 
least particle of Combativeness can feel at ease 
until the intruders are removed out of decent 
company. Again after your wheat, oats, &c., 
are secured and you feel a sort of disposition 
to retire upon your income and become a gen- 
tleman farmer for life, you think you will take 
a stroll through your rich corn field, which you 
left as clean as an onion bed just before har- 
vest, and what a sight to behold! Weeds as 
thick as ‘hair on a dog’s back,’ and going to 
seed. You conclude that there is no safety as 
long as there is warmth in the rays of ‘old 
Sol;? that to keep free from such neighbors 
they have got to be watched by day and by 
night, for like the semi-savage Algerines, if 
defeated one day they are ready for fight the 
next. They must be watched and fought and 
fought until old winter more potent freezes 
them to death as some farmers do thoir cattle. 
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HKALTH—GARDENING TOOLS. 


Ifow much, suppose you, kind reader, is ex- 
pended annually by the people of these States, 
in running to watering-places by persons in 
the cities, seeking health and amusement, and 
by persons in the country making their annual 
vists to the city to catch the fashions and enjoy 
afew days’ excitement amid strange scenes 
and modes of life? ‘The sum would unques- 
tionably be enormous, while the utility of such 
a resort, taking morals into the account on one 
hand, and the loss er waste of time on the oth- 
er, is somewhat doubtful. 

{t is ceriainly a partial loss, when time is 
devoted to a particular object in pursuit of 
health and amusement, if that time might be 
given to some useful employment in which 
health and spirits would be promoted in an 
equal or greater degree, and at the same time 
sone profit gained. 

Men seek these places of resort as their only 
refuge from the dust and toil of the city; but 
they come ‘like angels visits, few and far be- 
tween,’ and do not, after all, answer the pur- 
pose desired. They need some daily call, to 
turn them from their passing carcs, some balm 
for the agitation of politics or commerce, or 
mechanic life; some cheap, attractive, and yet 
useful and profitable amusement. 

It seems to us that nothing will satisfy this 
want like a Garden. We have often spoken 
in these columns of its beauty, its home -attrac- 
tions and moral influence. _ Its profit will soon 
be manifest to him who cultivates it. Then 
the modes of communication arc so frequent 
and rapid, that it is convenient and cheap to 
live in the country, and nearly every man who 
desires it may obtain a rood of land, where 
his leisure hours can be occupied in the midst 
of his family, and where he could cultivate 
the graces in his children while cultivating his 
plants. ‘Lhis ocenpation would come daily, 


| make no demands upon the purse for travelling 
expenses, hotel bills, porters and other extras, 
| but on the contrary bring health, calm con- 
tentment, and spread the table with bountiful 
' supplies of wholesome, nutritive vegetables. 
| Coaties at the convenient arrangement and 
beautiful collection of Garden Implements ex- 
, hibited ina collection gathered in a chest, sug- 
‘gested these reflections:—To enjoy garden or 
farm operation , one must have good tools to 
work with. In this collection we find the prun- 
ing saw, chisel and hook, with screw pointed 
handle; the hoe, rake and scuflle; the ti ee sera- 
per, pruning scissors and knife, vine-scissors, 

yudding-knife, flower gatherer, hammer, twig- 
cutter, grass or hedge shears, wee ing fork, 
transplanting and weeding trowel, a garden 
reel and floral hoe-rake. 

Shades of the ‘old gardennrs,’ if you could 
see these, vou would sigh for your old haunts 
again. Whois there that ever plucked a rose 
or dug a potato, that would not be attracted to 
the delightful employments of the garden by 
such adisplay? But we will only stop to say 
that this chest may be found at the warehouse 
of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse. Mison & Co., 
Quincey Hall, Boston. We will add this, how- 
ever, CULTIVATE A GARDEN—tools chest or not. 
New England Farmer. 

| (re Our readers can obtain this, as well as 
various other useful articlas in that line, at the 
warehouse of Plant & Salisbury, corner Fourth 
and Green streets. 


L~ 
i 


SWINE. 

‘As dirty as a pig,’ describes, in most men’s 

| vocabulary, their ‘ne plus ultra’ of personal 
‘uncleanliness. It is a great, pnt a common 
|error, this, that a hog is naturally and of 
choice a filthy animal, delighting in a mud- 
bath, as the greatest of sublunary luxuries ; 
and be-coating himself with mire, as proudly 
| as the veriest dandy would broadcloth himself 
|a-la-mode. A hog, if reared in a respectable 
|manner and washed of a Saturday night, with 
| the rest of the children, will do no discredit to 
{his bringing-up, but may chance to shame 
jmany of his masters, by the decency of his 
appearance. Kept clean by an occasional 
washing, and the privilege of neat apartments 
for his noon-tide nap and nightly snooze, the 
hog repays with interest the feed and care be- 
stowed on him. He thrives better thus, than 
when forced to wallow in the mire;—for he 
seeks the mud-medicated hath, merely to allay 
the irritation of his skin. If you keep his hide 
clean, he will no longer need it, and no longer 
seek it; unless a bad early education prevails 
over his natural swinish notions of neatness. 
We have tried thoroughly, the plan of keeping 
hogs clean, by washing an’ by good pens aud 
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nice litter; and we have found an advantage in 


‘As drunk as a sow,” is another proverb, 
which unjust and ingenious man has invented 
and perpetuated to keep himself in counten- 
ance. ‘David’s sow,’ is sometimes particular- 
ized. Now it isa fact, that may be new to 
many of our readers, that the hog, in his ana- 
tomiczl structure, his deseases, and in many 
of his habits, approaches more nearly to man, 
than any other of our domestic animals. In- 
somuch that surgeons, hard run for human 
subjects whereupon to lecture and demonstrate 
to their journeyman-saw- bones, have frequent- 
ly selected a pig to occupy the vacant table.— 
Very many of their deseases are identical with 
our own. And their habits,—their laziness, 
their omniverous appetite, their clamorous ur- 
gency for kitchen drippings—are cersainly 
very like co those of many of our own kind— 
we won’t specify politicians. But m the mat- 
ter of the Maine law, they shame, in their 
practice, the professions of some of its most 
wide-mouthed friends. The bog is a ‘much 
sbused people.” 

In feeding swine, men should use judgment. 
A hog wants his meals regularly; or he wor- 
ries and squeals off an ounce or two of fat. In 
early youth, when weaned from the maternal | 
teat and up to the age of six menths, at least, | 
he should be allowed the largest liberty consis- | 
tent with circumstances. Exercise expands 
and develops his frame, aud fits it to carry 
more flesh and fat; and ensures to the pig a | 
good constitution. Having attained a sufficient 
size, he may be penned and gradually fed 
more and more; and when once fat should not 
he allowed to lose a pound. Regularity and 
repose are now necessary to ensure the most 
satistactors state of obesity. 

Clover is an excellent fodder for swine. On 
clover and water alone, a well-bred pig will 
hecome a very Daniel Lambert of a pig.— 
Green corn may follow clover; ank as fall 
fades into winter, push in the meal. ‘lhis is 
the mode of feeding which we have seen adop- 
ted with the most entire success, for large 
herds ; where were no facilities for butter-milk 
or other swill, that many farmers have in abun- 
dance. At the South and West, the swine 
find their own living; and, ‘not knowing, can’t 
siy,’ whether their owners would or would not 
find it to their advantage to have a tittle more 
system in their swine-feeding. 

The breeds of swine now most valued, at the 
North, are the Suffolk and the Middlesex.— 
These two are very like in every respect ; and 
after having bred both for many years, we 
would not give ‘the toss-up of a copper, for a 
choice.’ To be general favorites, they have 
hartily size enough. Though their early ma- 
turity, small consumption of food, and won- 
derful inclmation to fatness, more than com- 








pensate, in cash, for their want of size. Suf- 
folk pigs have been slaughtered, at 6 months 
old, that weighed three hundred and ninety - 
four pounds. No man need have a finer breed 
than this. If he wants a bigger breed, let him 
select one of those Noah’s Ark race, that 
weigh eight hundred dressed (at Methuseleh’s 
age,) and try to make a breed by using a ful} 
blood Suffolk, Middlesex, or Essex boar. We 
wonder that no one has imported the Leices- 
tershires, to grafify this taste for lare swine. 
—Journal of Commerce. 

Tricks or Anmats.—In breaking or man- 
ageing a horse, however intractable or stub- 
born his temper may he, preserve your own. 
Allmost every fault he has arises from ignor- 
ance. Be patient with him, teach and coax 
him, and success, in time is, certain. There 
are tricks, however, which are the result of 
confirmed habits or viciousness, and these, 
sometimes require a different treatment. A 
horse accustomed to starting and running 
away. may be effectually cured by putting him 
at the top of his speed on such occasions, and 
running till pretty thoroughly exhausted. 

A horse that had a trick ot pulling his bri- 


| dle and breaking it ,wasat last reduced to bet- 


ter habits by tying him tightly to a post driven 
on the bank of a deep stream, with his tail 
pointing to the water; he commenced pulling 
at the halter which suddenly parted; over the 
bank he tumbled, and after a somerset or two, 
and floundering awhile in the water, he was 
satisfied to remain at his post in future, and 


| break no more bridles. 


Aram has been cured of butting at every- 
thing and everybody, by placing an irresisting 
effagy in a similar position; the sudden assault 
on a wintry day then resulted in tumbling his 
ramship into a cold bath, which his improve | 
manner took good care to avoid in future. 

A sheep-killing dog has been made too much 
ashamed ever again to look a sheep in the face, 
by tying his legsa stout ram on the brow of 4 
hill, while the floock were quietly feeding at the 
bottom. The ram being free and in haste t» 
rejoin his friends, tumbled and thumped master 
‘Tray so sadly over the stones and gullies, that 
he was quite satisfied to confine himself to cook- 
ed mutton thereafter. 

Man’s reason was given him to control ‘the 
beasts of the field and birds of the air,’ by oth- 
er means than by force. If he will bring this 
into play, he will have no difficulty in meeting 
and overcoming every emergency of prevese 
instinct or bad habit in the dumb things, by his 
superior cunning. 


(aF’The whole world has taken the place of 
Rome in granting indulgences to the rich. 

(a The excesses of our vouth are drafts up- 
on our old age, payable with interest. 
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EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 
Editor’s office and Printing office, Third street, corner Pine 





ST. LOUIS, AUGUST, 1852. 








The Law of Newspapers. 


1. Subscribers whodo not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
gers, the publisher may continue to send thei till arrear- 
4ges are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the oftices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible until they have ordered them discontinued and set- 
Wie their bills. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without inform- 
ing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
tion, they are hela responsibie. 

6. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
er periodical from the office, or removing and leaving it un- 
ealled for while in arrears to the publisher, is evidence of 
intentional fraud. 


6. Any person who reccives a paper and makes use of its 
whether he has ordered it sent or not, is held in law to bea 
subscriber. 





Stats Farrs.—The following are times and 
places of holding State Fairs, the preseut fall, 
It will be seen that visitors to the east from 
the west may attend four or five of these Pairs 
in succession without going over any ground 
the second time. 

Vermont, at Rutland, Sept. 1,2, 3. 

New-York, at Utica, Sept. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

American Pomological Congress at Philadelpha, Sept. 13. 
Ohio, at Cleveland, Sept, 16, 16, 17. 

Rhode Island Society of Im provement, at Providence, Sept. 

15, 16, 17. 

Michigan, at Detfoit, Sept. 22, 23, 24. 

Canada West, at Toronto, Sept. 21, to 24, 

Avaerican Institute, at New York, Oct. 5. 

“ Exhibition of Stock, 19, 20,21 

Wisconsin, at Milwaukie, Oct. 6, 7, 8. 

New Hamshire, Oct. 6, 7, 8, 

Georgia, Oct. 18 to 23. 

Pennsylvania, at Lancaster, Oct. 20, 21, 22, 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, Oct. 19, 20, 21. 








present conductors, Messrs. Wricut & Haven, 
the Prairie Farmer will still hold its high rank 
among the agricultural publications of the 
land. 





Acricu.ruraL MEETING IN Pettis.—The fol- 
lowing account of the meeting in Pettis coun- 
ty was received too late for insertion in our 
last issue. 


At a large and respectable meeting of the 
eople of Pettis county held in Georgetown, 
lo. on this (Wednesday) day, June 15th. On 

motion, Amos Fristoe was called to the Chair, 
and Samuel A. Lowe appointed Secretary. 
The Chairman having stated the object of the 
meeting, en motion, of Judge Forbes, the ad- 
dress of the Boone County Agricultural Meet- 
ing was read by Dr. R. R. Spedden. 

Mr. Abbott of St. Louis (Kditor of Valley 
Farmer) being present, was called on and ad- 
| dressed the meeting on the subject of Agricul- 
| ture, after which Judge Forbes offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were unimously ad- 
| opted. 

Ist. Resolved, That this society be known 
by the name of the Pettis County Agricultura! 
and Mechanical Association. 

| 2nd. Resolved, ‘Vhat a Committee of five con- 
sisting of Riehard Gentry, Jas. k. Hammond, 
A. M. Forbes, H. M. Ruby, and R. R. Sped- 
den be appointed to draft a constitution for said 
, Society, and report the same to the meeting to 
be held in Georgetown on the Ist ‘Tuesday in 
August next. 

3d. Resolved, That two persons from each 
es be apointed to solicit subscribers and 
report the same to the meeting on the 1st Tues- 
day in August next. 

4th. Resolved, That the payment of Three 
Dollars be the amount necessary to constitute 
a member for one year. 

The following gentlemen were appointed by 
the Chair to carry out the measure embraced in 
3d. Resolution: J. 8. Jones and W. L. Major, 
Heath’s Creek; Absalom Williams and E. R. 
Arnold, Black Water; S. A. Powell and M. b. 
Pemberton, Elk Fork; Thos. Owen and N. A. 











Tae Prarie Farwer.—The July number of 
this sterling periodical contains the valedicto- 
ry of A. Wicur, Ksq. who has been associated 
with its editorial department from its com- 
mencement—more than ten years ago. Mr. 
W. we believe is concerned in the publication 
of a religious paper at Chicago, and we pre- 
sume it is to devote himself more exclusively 
to it that he retires from the farmer. Our 


Parberry, Washington; J. E. Crawford and J. 
R. Major, Flat Creek; C. S. Bohannan and 
John Tyler, Bowling Green; Wm. Gentry and 


' KE. C. Bouldin of Mount Sterling. 
| again in Georgetown, on the Ist ‘Tuesday in 


After which the meeting adjourned to meet 


August next. 


A. FRISTOE, President. 
Sau. A. Lowe, Secretary. 





A Nice Fre.pfor Bartey.—A correspondeng 
of the San Joaquin Republican, California, 





best and kindest wishes follow him into his writes from Fort Miller, Mariposa county, that 
new vocation. Under the direction of its Major Miller was about to commence gather- 
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ing ons of the most plentiful crops of barley— 

of. bet veen 2)) and 250 neres—ever seen in 
California. ‘On this Osersion he culls in the 
miles of five tribes. meking a perfect W iter- 
loo army of rel-asins: his vegetables of all 
kinds are plentiful. The Mijor is doing much 
to civilize the Indiuns’—M. EE. Furmer. 


(er We never anticipate I that friend Abbott 
ef the Val’er Farmer would disturb a man’s 
priv: vev, and dingh «at his desolation. We 
evntion all bachelors to avoid him in future.— 
Booniille Odserver. 

No. sir! we didn’t laugh nary time. We 
felt too bad for lauzhing. 


Bavxisc or Horses.—-We have always look- 
ed upon the habit of balking of horses as in- 
curable. We have seon it litely state | that the 
Mexicing overcome this propensity by the fol- 
lowing kind tre itment: 

The driver approwehes the head of the horse 

ate him gently on the head and neck, speak- 
ing soothingly all the while: afcera few min- 
utes ths hovse’s sulky humor somewhat sub- 
sides, the driver commences to blow very gen- 
tly un the hovse’s nostrils, which he continues 


to do for afew m nutes, then sooths and pats! 


have been pronounced superior. There are 
several of Ketchum’s micines in this county» 
hut their operation here has by no means de- 


veloped such goo! qualities as the report of the 


Ohio judges awards thom. 
REPORT 

Of the Committee on Reaping and Mowing 

Machines, at the trial at Sree Ohio, 

June 30, aud July lst and 2d, i852 
To tHe Onto Stare Boarp oF AGRICULTURE ? 

The committce being desirous of managing 
this trial of machines in such manner as would 
most fully accord vith ie views of the exhib- 
itors, as well as subserve toe interests of the 
publie, invitation was given for the manufac- 
tures and exhibitors of the machines to mect 
with tie committee, at the Anthony Hotel in 
Springfiel.l, on the evening preceding the first 
day’s trial; at which meeting a free inter- 
change of opinions was had, and suggestions 
were made by various exhibitors in regard to 
the rules adopted by the committee, and the 
best mode of conducting the trial, The utmost 
good feeling was nr ifested. and the commit- 
tee expre ssed a will ngness to comply with the 
wishes of the exhibitors in regard vena ae 


him agin. and rene its the blowing up the nos- | far as their Wishes had been expressed, and 


trils, whon the animal will be fod to have 
been suddned. ‘Vhisis the plan also stated by 
Catlin, that the Buffalo calves are tamed bv the 
Indians: whether it wiil prove snecessfial in 
conquering this relied fault in the horse, we 
know not, [tiniy, however, be worth a trial. 

So far as ony experience goas, kindness is 
one of the best correctives of lad habits, either 
in man o» hearst, and it may be that the gentle 
treatment indicated above may be eflicacious, 
—American Farmer. 


Taran or Rearixc axp Mowixe Macmes. 
--We give this month the report of the Judges 
at the tril of Reaping and Mowing Machines 
held at Springfield Ohio, July Ist. We see it 


state] thit Mr. M:Vormick is very much dis- | 
oni. 


satisfis | with th: report of the jalges—ulez- 
ing prtiality, &e. There was to bean exhib- 
ition a few divs ago before the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, of reapers, mowers, 
threshing and other agricultural michines, at 
which we presu:ne Mr. McCormick again enter- 
ed the lists. 

We are assured that so faras the experience 
ef the farmers in this vicinity is concerned, 
there are several machines minufacturel in M- 
linois which are superior to those which took 
the premiums. They were not entered at the 
tial, but wherever they have been used, they 





when not in conJict with the rule as published. 
A eall was then made for entries of the ma- 
chines to be tried, and the following is the list: 
1. Palmer & Williams’ Self-raker—-Brock- 
pert, N. Y. 
2. C. Ii. MeCo:mick, Reaper and Mower, 
combined and attached, Chicago, Hl. 
3. A. J. Purvinnee, attach and detach Reap- 
er ind Mower. Warrenton, Jeff. co., O. 
4. ussey’s [mproved Reaper, by Minturn, 
Allen & Co., Urbana, ©. 
bs Hussey’s Improved Mower, by do. 
. Haines’ [linois Harvester, Pekin, Hl. 
7. New York Ren per, by Seymour, Morgan 
V4 : o., Bi ‘ockport, re i 
Densmore’s Self. raker, by Warder & 
Bros, Springfielt. O. 
SPC Castle’s Mowing machine, Urbana, 


li. A. J. Cook’s Reaper and Mower, by 
Il: iteh, Whitely & Co., Springfield, OQ. 

ll. B. Smith’s Grain and Crass Cutter, 
Batavir, 1). 

12, Ketehum’s Mowing machine, by Ilow- 
ard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The first day’s trial of Reapers, was on the 
farm of Dy. J. A. Warder, nbout 2 miles north 
east of Springfield. The field was mostly lev- 
el and free from obstructions, excepting a few 
wpple trees. ‘lhe wheat was of fair ances 
growth and yield, stood up well, and was rath- 
er green for harvesting. 

All the machines were tried, as many rounds 
each as the time would allow, and with the 
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exception of two or three which were some- 
what imperfectly constructed, or not proper! 
adjusted for ths work, all performed the ork 
well, ‘Ih: day was fine, and a large concourse 
of spectutors was present and manifested much 
interest in the exhibition. Indeed so eager 
was the ¢.owd to witness the pe formen:e of 
etch machine, that :t was at times dificult for 
the commiitee to abtain a fair comparison of 
their respective work. 

After a diy spent in the trial of Mowing 
machines, the trial of Reapers was resumed on 
the farm of Mr. Foster, on the National road, 
one mile soath exst of the former field. The 
ground here wis more roiling, with some stones 
and stumps: the crain well ripened, and some 
parts considerably tanevled and lodged, thus 
affording opportunity to test the working of 
the machines under adverse circumstances. 

No. 1. Palmer & Williams’ Self-Raker, 
the comunitee regard us perh ups destined to 
be of value, [t hus a recl in front similar to 
MeCormick’s, and is des'gned to rake off on 
the side. ‘The raser attachment is a very in- 
genious contrivance, and may sucbeed well, 
pub it has noe been thoroughly tested as yet, 
and owing to the defective construction and 
breakage of one or wo small parts, it did not 
work satisfy ortly. 

No. 2.0 Se ovmick'’s Reaner was repeated- 
ly vied in beth fields, and when the raking 
was doue by very expert: hands, it performed 
che work weil: but still in comparison with 
several ocbecs, the committee thought this mae 





ching did not quite maintain its woald-renown- 
ed reputation. [¢ cuts the erain very well, a 
00d wide swath (4 feet), bat it requires more 
vtreneth of team than most others—s or 4 
horses in stout erain—and much skill and hard 
labor on the parc of the raker, who rides back- 
wards on .he machine, working in a straining 
position. ‘The gavels are deposited on the side, 
so as to leave the track clear for the next 
round of the team. The machine is durably 
constructed, as was shown by running unex 

pectedly against a stamp when at full working 
speed, without sustaining any kamage. 

There may be an objection to the working 
of McCormick’s machine in the great side draft 
upon the wheel horses, which can only be rem- 
edied by ad litional force attached to the end 
of the tongue. 

No. 3. Purviance’s Reaper also performs 
the cutting part admirably, and its mechani- 
eal construction is of the best character. It 
has a reel forward, and the raker sits side- 
ways on the machine and deposits the grain 


behind in the same manner as Hussey’s, which : 


nay be urged as an objection, as the grain 
must be taken up before the machine can make 
% second round. Indeed the machine very 
nearly resembles Hussey’s, with the exception 
of thereel. It is also rather too hard work for 


one pair of horses—resembling in this respect 
both Hussey’s und MeCormick’s. 

No. 4. Hussey’s Improved Reaper, by ite 
simplicity of coustruction (being destitute of 
reel, &c.), and its evident durability, imprese- 
es the committee, us it does ali spectators, 
quite favorably. {t also performs the work in 
a very sitisfactory manner in most situations. 
The absence of a reel to bend the grain on the 
knives renders 1t somewhat difficult to cut with 
the wind, or in slanting grain, unle-s it leans 
towards the maciime, It also requires rather 
greater speed of the term than is usual for 
farm horses, or than is veceasary for machines 
with reels. On the other hand, it is objected 
to the recl, that in fully ripe grain io may 
enuse ® little waste by shelling when drivor 
fast. Lussey’s mache is also partially lia- 
hie to the objection of side draft upon the 
tem, [ts width of swath is 5 ivet; selling 
price SLL. 

No. 6. Haines’ Illinois Harvester differs 
esscnuitily from all the others. ‘the horses 
work behind, propelling the machine before 
them, and it is designed only to cut off the 
heads of grain, with 12 to 13 inches of the 
straw, wuich is carried by a revolving apron 
up on io & wavon having a large rack or frame 
wich is driven along by the side of the ma- 
chine for the purpose, aud when filled is taken 
io aw barn or rick to be cmptied, and another 
takes its place. ‘The machine is quite ingen- 
iMusly constructed and works very well, only ib 
is too large and cumbersome, anu requires too 
many hands and horses for Ohio farms, how- 
ever well it may answer ou the broad prairies 
of the west. his machine can be worked so 
ts to cat nearly as low as others, and rake the 
goain OF at the side for binding, but it still ie 
difficult to guide and manage, and requires a 
main to steer, besides tle diiver and raker,— 
As a curious specimen of praiic farming ma- 
chinery, it allorded much interest to specta- 
tors. ts width of swath is 8 foct; price is 
$250. 

No. 7. Seymour & Morgan's New York 
Reaper was much aduireu for its ligheness of 
draught, and quiet easy running ; while it also 
performed good work. The gearing of this 
machine differs somewkat from all the others, 
and is believed to be a decided improvement, 
securing lightness of draught with less noise 
and friction. ‘Ihe position of the knives, also, 
being on a line with the driving wheel give tLe 
machine advantage when crossing furrows or 
other inequalities of surface. ‘The raker is 
stationed on the rear of the platform facing 
his work, and shoves off the gavels on the side; 
tut like others of this kind, it was difficult for 
the raker to avoid scattering the grain, and ia 
heavy and tangled wheat the machine occa- 
sionally choked. With a little further im- 
provement this will be found a first: tear 
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machine. Its width of swath is 5 fest; price | ted only for mowing, and the committee do not 
is $120. feel warranted in recommending a premium 


No. 8. Densmore’s Self-Raker, like sever- 
al others, does the cutting part in first-rate 
atyle, and in addition rakes off the grain ina 
very satisfactory manner on the side, thus dis- 

ensing with the labor of one man, and thereby 
hestan superiority over all the machines. The 
raker attachment of this machine is a very in- 
genious and effective yet simple contrivance, 
and does not seom liable to get out of order. 
It may be objected that this and other self-ra- 
king machines cannot deposite the grain in 
handsome gavels where it is tangled or lodged; 
but in the opinion of the committee, this ma- 
chine does the raking in all conditions of grain 
as well or better than is done by hand with the 
other machines raking off at the side. In its 
mechanical construction, ease of draught, &c., 
this compares favorably with the other ma- 
chines. Its width of swath is 5 feet 10 inches; 
selling price is $140. 

No. 10. A.J. Cook’s Reaper does the cut- 
ting well, and is designed for a self raker, but 
owing to a want of sufficient experience with 
its use, or of mechanical skill on the part of 
its inventor, it does not do the raking ina 
proper manner. ‘The committee, however, are 
of the opinion that it can be made an excellent 
machine. The raker is combined with the 
reel which bends on the grain, and is quite a 
simple and ingenious invention. It is com- 
monly made to rake off behind, but is also de- 
signed to deliver on the side, by the attachment 
of a revolving apron. ‘This, however, was not 
done in the presence of the committee. It is 
sold at $100 to $120. 

No. 11. B- Smith’s Reaper, like the other 
from Illinois, is something of a novelty. The 
forward part of the machine is attached to the 
forewheels of a common farm wagon. In oth- 
er respects it does not differ very materially 
from other machines. The raker stands on the 
hack part of the platform and rakes off at the 
side. Where the grain stood well, and with 
careful driving, it did pretty fair work. 

MOWING MACHINES. 

No. 2. McCormick’s Mowing Machine is 
the same as his reaper, only changed by remo- 
ving the platform and setting it to run closer 
to the ground. For some reason not explained 
to the committee, it did not work satisfactori- 
ly at this trial, frequently requiring the weight 
of one or two men on the machine to keep the 
knives close enough to the grouna. 

No. 3. Purviance’s Mower is also of the 
combined or convertible kind, being only his 
Reaper with the platform removed, and the 
running parts placed nearer the ground, These 
alterations are very easily made with this ma- 
chine, and it worked quite fairly as a mower ; 
atill was not as good as the machines construc- 





for ‘combination’ machines, as in their opinion 
no machine will do both kinds of work so per- 
fectly as those made expressly for each. They 
would suggest that where a farmer docs not 
feel able to buy both a Reaping and Mowing 
machine, that he should unite with a neighbor, 
and one buy a Reaper and the other a Mower. 

Smith’s (Ulinois) Mower was also of the 
combination kind. It came into the field too 
late to have a fair trial, and was imperfectly 
adjusted in some of its parts, so that it failed 
to do good work. 

No. 5. Hussey’s Mower, like his Reaper, 
ig quite simple ia its construction, and conse- 
quently not liable to get out of order. It did 
its work well, and like the Reaper, requires a 
team of three or four horses. 

No. 9. Castle’s Mower is a very creditable 
machine—quite new, as yet, and needing some 
improvement in the way of securing greater 
strength and durability. It has a reel to bend 
on the grass, cuts very smooth and clean, and 
is of light draft. It cuts with two series of 
knives attached to a crank, working like shears. 
The committee, without further experiment, 
have some doubts as to the successful opera- 
tion of this form of knives, when they become 
a little dull. 

No. 12.  Ketchum’s Mowing Machine, 
though named last, was the first to enter the 
field, and its performance, as a whole, was no 
quite equalled by any of its competitors. It is 
also the most simple and durable in its con- 
struction, and quite easy of draught, requiring 
a team of two ordinary horses. Its cost is 
$110. 

Sm Drart. The position of the driving 
wheel upon Densmore’s and Seymour & Mor- 

an’s Reaping, and Ketchum’s Mowing ma- 
chines, is such as to balance the resistance ; 
and under ordinary circumstances, obviate the 
inconvenience of side draft, even when driven 
with a single team. 

RULES FOR JUDGING OF THE COMPARATIVE MERITS 
OF THE DIFFERENT MACHINES. 

The committee, according to previous ad- 
vertisement, were governed by the following 
rules in making their awards, and deciding up- 
on the comparative merits of the several ma- 
chines, viz : 

1. Which machine cuts the grain or grass in 
the best manner. 

2. Which does most work in a given time. 

3. Which leaves the grain in the best order 
for binding. 

4. Which causes the least waste. 

‘ 5. Whi-h is the best adapted for uneven sur- 
ace. 

6. Which is the least liable to get out of 
repair. 

7. Which is the least cost. 
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8. Which requires the least power to drive 
the machine. 

9. Which requires the least manual labor. 

10. Which is the best adapted for stony or 
stumpy ground. 

Whichever of the machines so tried, has, 
combined, the greatest number of the above 
qualifications, in the opinion of the majority 
of the committee, to be pronounced the best 
machine. 

The committee in deciding upon the above 
qualifications, as found in the several machines 
took a vote upon each rule separately, to see 
which of the machines was first or best in re- 
gard to that point ; and if several were thought 
to be alike good, they were so set down. In 
these decisions, the votes of the committee 
were unanimous. 


COMPARISON OF REAPING MACHINES. 
Rule 1. Which machine cuts the grain in 
the best manner—Uussey’s, Densmore’s, Sey- 
mour & Morgan’s, MecCormick’s, Purviance’s : 
all nearly or quite equal. 
2. Which does the most work in a given 
time-—McCormick’s, Densmore’s, Purviance’s. 
Others that cut a little narrower swath were 
regarded as nearly if not quite equal under 
this head, owing to their greater speed. 
3. Which leaves the grain in the best order 
for binding—Densmore’s, Purviance’s, Hus- 
sey’s. 

4. Which causes the least waste—Hussey’s, 
Purviance’s, Densmore’s. 

5. Which is the best adapted for uneven sur- 
Jface—Seymour & Morgan’s; but those above 
named very near as good. 

6. Which is the least liable to get out of or- 
der—Hussey’s, with Seymour & Morgan’s next. 

7. Which is the least cost—Nussey’s. 

8. Which requires the least power to drive 
the machine—Seymour & Morgan’s, and Dens- 
more’s. 

9. Which requires the least manual labor— 
Densmore’s. 

10. Which is the best adapted for stony or 
stumpy ground—Hussey’s, McCormick’s, Pur- 
viance’s, Seymour & Morgan’s, Densmore’s ; 
alike. 

Premiuws.—The committee recommend that 
the State Board award a Gold Medal, as first 
premium, for Densmore’s Reaping Machine, 
by Warder & Brokaw, Springfield, O.; and a 
Silver Medal, as second premium, for Hussey’s 
Improved Reaping Machine, by Minturn, Al- 
len & Co., Urbana, O. 

COMPARISON OF MOWING MACHINES. 

Rule 1. Which machine cuts the grass in 
the best manner—Ketchum’s, and Castle’s. 

2. Which does the most work in a given 
time—Ketchum’s, and Hussey’s. 

, 5. Which is the best adapted for uneven 


= —— 


6. Which is the least liable to get out of re- 
pair—Ketchum’s ad Hussey’s. 

8. Which requires the least power to drive 
the machine—Castle’s. 

9. Which requires the least manual labor— 
Ketchum’s and Castle’s. 

10. Which is the best adapted for stony or 
stnmpy ground—Ketchum’s and Hussey’s, 


Premiums. The committee recommend that 
the Board award a Gold Medal, as first premi- 
um, for Ketchum’s Mowing Machine, by How- 
ard & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and a Silver Medal 
as second premium, for Hussey’s Machine. 

The committee feel that there is much credit 
due the officers of the Clark and Madison Ag- 
ricultural Society, for their prompt and efficient 
aid in making the necessary preparation for 
the trial of Reapers and Mowers at Springfield; 
and also to certain individuals for furnishing 
grain to try the experiment upon, and horses 
to work the machines, and for their constant 
attention to the wants of the committee, the 
exhibitors, and spectators throughout; and 
further, to the marshal, assistant marshal, and 
police, for their efforts to preserve order and 
give all an 9dportunity to see and be satisfied. 
The operation of Haying and Harvesting 
machines was comparatively new to a large 
portion of those in attendance, and a portion 
of the committee had previously enjoyed only 
limited vpportunities for observing the practi- 
cal working of most of the principles involved. 
All were very strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of such labor saving machinery in 
agriculture, thus enabling the farmer to secure 
a large crop, at the right time, with unprece- 
dented dispatch, and also with less waste than 
usually attends the ordinary manual labor 
methods. 

The committee have full confidence in rec- 
ommending these machines to the farmers of 
Ohio, believing that their use in the harvest 
field will give general satisfaction, and lead to 
improved modes of husbandry, alike economi- 
cal and profitable. ‘i hey would also urge up- 
on manufacturers the great importance of so 
thoroughly constructing their implements as to 
obviate complaint, for which too frequent 
cause is given, of breakage or derangement of 
working parts, by which much time is lost in 
repairs, and the credit of the machine not a 
little damaged. ‘The timber should be chosen 
of the most durable kind, the smaller irons 
should be carefully wrought, not cast, and the 
general workmanship of a good and substan- 
tial finish. 

J. I. Pucstey, Convenience, Fayette co. 

A. Wapp.e, South Charleston, Clark co. 
Wu. Hust, Urbana Campaign co. 

Joun Kemer, Bell Brook, Green co. 

Dan’. McLean, Washington, C. H. Fay. cw 





surface—Ketchum’s. 


Joun S. Hatt, Columbus. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 





Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 





Fault : Findiag. 

Parents, do not indulge in « spirit of fault- 
findiny. Ly this means children ar, rendered 
cross uid fr ictious, ill-tempered to each other 
and care for nothing. Better not notice every 
little t2ice that a child does taan to be con- 
stantly finding fauit. Llow often is an over- 
nice, old-inaidish mother rendered miserable 
herself, and her children truly unhap PYs by 
her noticing every chair that is out of place or 
every spot of dirt on the child’s dress; child- 
ren are often as severely punished for moving a 
chair, stool, or table out of order, or soiling a 
dress, as if they 
broken the ten commantnents. Wo adinire 


had wickedly or maliciously 


order and neatness, but for our part we had 
rather our little ones would make a horse of 
every trank in the hous, railroad car of the 
sofa, steam) oats of every chair and table, and 
in fact turn the house upside-down, than to be 
constantly scolding und findmg fault. 1t in- 
jures both mother and children. It renders 
the mother prenvitarely old. A smile is sel. 
dom seen’ on her face, except a ferced smile 
for company. ‘The children are fretful and un- 
happy. Wedy not believe itnecessary to have 
every thin out of order, or to have a * Bedlam’ 
mude of the bouse, us we have heard some mo- 
thers suy. 

Make the happiness of your children of im- 
portance enough to let them bave a place for 
their playthings. df you cannot let them have 
a room to play in, let them play in your own 
room. All children love ‘mother’s room.’ 
Let theta turn the trunks into horses, or play 
Srailroad,’ or ‘steambout,? or ‘keep house.’ 
This is done in our room every day withou; 
troubling us in the least. When they have 
played a reasonable time, require them to put 
every thing in order aga. By this means 
you gain three important results—make your 
children happy, industrious, and orderly, and 
save yourself the trouble of constantly watch- 
ing and fretting for fear they may misplace 
things. Do not be constantly looking at tri- 
fles in your children; but carefully—carefully 


| —w mn their moral characters. But ‘forbear- 
ing threatening? ‘endeavor to bring them up iz 
| the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ 


| eee 
| Responsibility of ‘Teachers. 


We commend the following extract of an 
address delivered befove the American {nsti- 
tute of instruction ut Keone, N. li., by Gen, 

i. K. Oniver, to the atiention of every one.— 
Though addressed to Teachers of our Common 
Suhools, the sentiment mv suggest re'lections 
which may not be altoze ther unpro: uituble to 
others: 

*You have no right, I sav, to be untrue, un- 
just, dishonest, idle, rreligio is. | will sup- 
pose that you are intrusted with the care and 
the education of niy child, -- of niy child !— 
and whit associztion does not that word awa- 
ken in every parent’s hosom! Atthis moment 
of speaking, my thoughts iv over vonder nills, 
to the homestead, wherein my ch'idren dwell. 
I see them all,—ves, all!—her, from whose 
dimmed eyes, God hath, in Lis own good 
pleasure, withheld the matchless blessings of 
perfect vision, and over whose sight will soon 
close the darkest pall of 

*Total eclipse,—no stn, No moon, 

Ali dark, amid the blaze of noon! 
aad all the rest, for whom the light of Heavers 
irvadiates rich scenes of joy and of gladness, 
in all the glorious beauty of their colors, and 
in all the exquisite harmony of their blending 
together. Clustered are boey about iny hearth 
wud still more closely twined around my heart. 
‘Gol do sv to me, and more aiso,’ if | forges 
or negiect the unspeakable, the awful respon 
sibility, that abides upon me as their parent > 

And as thousands of parents hive dove and 
must do, each child has sbeen intrusted to the 
ewe and training of others, Wo be peep wed for 
daty ant for happiness; yet not lor tuis world 
wloue, whose period is but a urop in the great 
ocean of time,—whose duties are transitory 
ind evanescent; not for this world a.one! 
but for that other, yet to come, wiose years 
wre beyond the measure of all com mating 2 
whose Joye, no mines of countless wold, no 
mountain heaps vf glittering diamvuads, no 
holocaust of multitudinous sacrifice can pur- 
chase,—yet all within the good man’s grasp! 
And as Lsay to theirteacher, so may the yearn- 
ing heart of each parent say, in like case to 
you :—You have no right to be untrue, unjust, 
immoral, an idler, and irreligious! Remem- 
ber,—remember! as you train my child, you 
are inluencing its destiny for more than this 
world’s time. ‘There is sometning far beyond 
inlinitely grander, immeasurably more endu- 
ring, inconceivably vaster, which shall begin 
its endless duration, when’ time shal! be swal- 
lowed up in Eternity ; when earth’s wide sur- 
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face shul be whitened with the bones of those, 
whom there shail be no survivors to bury ; 
when 
SAll wordiy shapes shal! melt in gloomy, 
She oun himself shail dies— 
And wieu this mortal shail assume 
Ils jiuwmortality j— 
Tis Wheu the Jast of human mould 
Shadall Oreation’s dsath behold, 
As Adam saw its prime ? 


See to it, that you jeopuwwd not the eternal bliss 
of my ciild! Sze to it, that no thought, no 
look, no word, no act of yours, imperil the 
safety of this univing soul! If you harm it, 
if you mise it a castaway from happiness and 
from heaven, then, when you, and L, and the 
ehild, stand up for judmect at the bar of God, 
I will demund justice for the wronz: an] jus- 
tice shall be meted out, for Go.l is neither un- 
true nor unjust! See to it that you fail notin 
all these duties !? 





Cevsran Orvawents.—Take one ounce each 
of alam, of “psom salts, of white, of blue, and 
of green vitriol, of Globular silts, and of sul- 
phite of potesia; after they are well crashed, 
mix togsher thes seven salts and dissolve 
them is as little builing water as can be used 
to perfectly melt them, which is about a pint; 
now place the mixture in a warm situation 
where it cunnut be alfected by dust or where it 
will nothe agitated. After due evaporation 
hag tukeu place, the whole will begin to shoot 
into erystuls. ‘Their color and peculiar form 
of crystalization will distinguish each crystal 


separately, andthe whole will form a beauti- | 


ful and pleasing object, which, when intended 


selling his birthright for a mess of poutnge! FE 
see Suiomon, afcer all his enjovmenuts, leaving 
his mame a scandal to the churei to the Intest 
wel Lf [tains of hoaor—taike a walk in West 
winister \bvey—there is an end to all inquiry. 
Chere i wals among the mighty dead! ‘There 
I see the winding up of human glory! And 
What remains of the greatest men of my coun- 
try ! A boasting epitaph ! None of these things 
can satisfy me! Lt must meet death—I must 
meet judgment fT must mect God—l imust 
eet eternily!?— Ceril. 

Domestic Exprsruanis.—I hol iit, indeed, 
to bua sure sign of a mind not poised as it 
ought tobe, if ithe inensible to the plea- 
sures Of home, tu the litiie joys and endear. 
ments of a family, to the alfection of relatives, 
to the filelity of domestics, Next to Seing 
well with his own conscience, the f.icndship 
and attachment of a man’s family and depen- 
dents seems to be one of the mos comfortable 
circumstinces of bis ior. lis situation, with re- 
igurd to either, forms that soit of bosom com- 
ifort ordisquiet that sticastohim at all tres 

and seasous and which, though he may now 
jand then forget it amidst the bustle of publie, 
| or hurry of active life will resuine its place in 
| he thoughts, and it is permanent in its effects on 
| his happiness, at every pause of ambition or of 
business. — Horne. 

Tue CnemicaL Barow:rer.-—Taike a long 
narrow bottle, such us an old fashioned Eue 
de Colonge botile, and put into it two and a 

| halfj drachms of cuampio., and LL drachms of 

spirits of wine; when lie vauuphor is dissulved, 
which it will readily du-by slight agitation, 





for preservation, shuuld be placed under a glass | add the following mixture :—'lake water, nine 


shade. Any druggist will supply the materi- 
als for this experiment for about a shilling. 
What is Happiness? 
Kivery thinking man will look round him 
when he rejects on his situation in this world, 


is it that { want? What will satisfy? I look 


| 
and will ask, ‘What will meet my case? Wh it | 


drachms; titrate of potash (salt petre.) thirty. 
eivht grams. Dissolye these salts inthe wa- 
ter prior to mixing with the camphorated spir- 
it; then shake the whole well together. Cork 
the bottle well, and wax the top, but after- 
wards mike w very small aperture in the cork 
with a red hot needle. ‘Lhe bottle may then 
be hung up, or placed in any stationary posit- 
ion. By observing the different appearance 


at the rickh—ani IT see Ahab, in the midst of | which the materials assume, as the weather 
all his riches, sick ut heart for a garden of! changes, it becomes an excellent prognostica- 


herbs! 1 see Dives, after all his wealth, lifting 
up his eyes in hell, and begging for a drop of 
water to cool the rage of his sufferings !—I see 
the rich fool summoved away in the very mo- 
ment when he was exulting in his hoards! If 
Llook at the wise—{ see Solomon in all his 
wisdom, acting like a fool; and [ know, if | 
possessed al. his wisdom, were [ left to myself, 
{should act as he did. 1 see Ahithophel, with 
all his policy, hanging himself for vexation! 
if Iturnto men of pleasure—I see that the 
very sum of all pleasure is, that it is Satan’s 


tor of a coming storm, or of asuuny sky. 

Apversiry.— Le that has never known ad- 
versity is but baif acynainted with others or 
with himself. Constant success shows us but 
one side of the world. For as it surrounds 
us with friends who will tell us only our merits, 
80 it silences those enemies from whom alone 
we can learn our defects. 





Tae Mixp.— ‘The mind, in proportion as it is 
expanded, exposes a large surface for impres- 





bed into which he casts his slaves! I see Esan 
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From the Rural New Yorker. 
Uncle Jacob’s Mistake. 


BY A FARMER’S WIFE. 


In 2 country town in New England, lived Un- 
cle Jacob, as he was called, who was as good 
a specimen of the honest, rigid, and unyield- 
ing farmers of his day, as could be found in a 
week’s journey. He was a hard-working, in- 
dustrious man, who thought all knowledge, 

articularly of farming, descended to him from 

is father, with the broad acres, that he would 
have thought it sacriligious to cultivate in any 
but the ‘good old way,’ and he would have 
thought it equally sinful to have swerved from 
the way in which he was brought up, in the 
management of his boys. Yet, occasionally a 
= of tenderness would shine in the eyes of 

nele Jacob, though any expression of it would 
have made him ashamed to hold up his head 
among his neighbors. 

Edward and Joseph, the only children of 
Uncle Jacob, were fine, intelligent lads, with 
80 little difference in size, that they were gen- 
erally taken for twins, though that was not the 
fact. Their father took no little pride in the 
achievments of these boys in the hoeing and 
haying ficlds; and, as some reward for their 
faithfulness, and an incentive to renewed ef- 
forts, when his favorite cow produced male 
twin calves, he gave hem to the boys to train | 
up as their own. Had they received a deed of | 
gift, of half the township, it would not been an | 
affair of any more importance in their minds. 

Being something of a - with Aunt Mary, 
I often spent weeks together with her, and felt 
almost as much interested in the affair as did 
the boys themselves; and never shall I forget the 
whispered conference we held in the corner that 
night in regard to the ‘breaking the steers,’ and 
the rides I was to have on the sled to be drawn 
by them, the next winter. ‘Then the sto- 
yg were to be consulted to find names for 
the calves; and this duty was de egated to me, 
as the boys had not much time. But our sto- 
ry-books gave us no names at all appropriate, 
excepting Valentine and Orson; these we did 
not like,—so.we decided on the names ef Star 
and Beauly, in which appellations the white 
steers were henceforth to rejoice. 

I mention the circumstances thus minutely 
to show what importance is attached in the 
minds of children, to matters that appear tri- 
fling to the minds of mature persons. A bar- 
gain, condition, or promise, made with, or to 
a child should be considered as sacred asa 
compact between man and man; in fact a 
~~ mischief sometimes accrues from a bro- 

en engagement with a child than with an ad- 
ult,—as will be obvious from the following, 
and numerous other facts. 

From the time the boys called the calves 





of training that made them tractable and obe- 
dient to the little masters; yet an angry word 
was never spoken to them, nor did they ever 
feel the lask of the whip, or the cruel stab of 
the goad-stick, that execrable instrument of 
torture, too often put into the hands of passion- 
ate boys, and hardened men. Edward, who 
was mild and thoughtful, would never suffer 
the impetuous and passionate Joseph to wreck 
the effects of his fiery temper on their pets. 
When autumn arrived the farm work allowed 
them no spare time, excepting evenings, which 
were generally devoted to reading, and Kd- 
ward was particularly happy when their even- 
ings could be so spent. 

The question arose how they should procure 
a yoke and sled for their miniature oxen. In 
a short time the snows would begin to fall, and 
they would have time to work their team. Af- 
ter consulting Aunt Mary, as was the custom 
on all perplexing occasions, they ventured to 
ask Uncle Jacob if he would make a suitable 
sled for them, if they would buy a yoke; this 
he agreed to do. Now I will tell you, my 
young friends, how these boys earned one dol- 
ar and a half, which doubtless appears to you 
a very small sum, but whichto them was of 
great importance. At that time the braiding 
of straw for bonnets, constituted the most uni- 
versal employment of women and children. 
Aunt Mary prepared the straw for them, and 
they plaited sixty yards with their stiffened 
fingers, by the light of the firein the long even- 
ings. I cannot say that the braid did not in- 
crease a yard or two, occasionally, in their 
absence, if their mother was not too busy about 
other matters. The braid was disposed ef to a 
neighboring ‘store-keeper,’ with the amount 
of which they paid a man for making a yoke. 

liow did their hearts leap at the first fall of 
snow in that late autumn, and how proud was 
Uncle Jacob to see his ‘twin boys,’ as he called 
them, yeking their docile calves of nine months 
ol to the tiny sled! When Star and Beauty 
became accustomed to their new yoke, the boys 
would take excursions into the woods, and load 
their sled with dry and broken limbs of trees 
for Aunt Mary to heat her oven. Good, kind 
mother that she was, her boys thouzht nothing 
they could do, would ever repay her for the in- 
nocent stratagems she employed for their reas- 
onable indulgence; besides, Uncle Jacob did 
not always consider thav dry wood was an in- 
despensible article in household economy. 

s a special favor, New Years was to bea 
holiday, and 1 was invited to take my first, long 
promised ride. I was accordingly provided 
with mittens and a home-spun blanket, and 
was seated on the sled by Joseph, who perfor- 
med the agreeable, walking by the side of the 
sled, while the more bashful Edward led and 
drove Star and Beauty. Never did Queen in 





their own, they commenced with them a course 


gilded chariot, enjoy the homage of her sub- 
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jects as she passed along, better than I did the 
delighted gaze of my school-mates as we pas- 
sed the houses on the ‘turnpike,’ between Un- 
cle Jacob’s and the ‘white store.’ 

That was a memorable day to those boys. 
Little did we think, in the innocence of our 
young hearts that any man could covet his 


neighbor’s goods, though we had all learned | 


the commandment forbidding that feeling. 
From the day ‘Squire Field’ saw us pass, he 
determined to buy those steers for bis only 
son, Benjamin—who for boyish reasons of 
their own, was the special detestation of Ed- 
ward and Joseph. Squire Field was one of 
those characters often found in country places, 
years ago, who united the occupations of law- 
yer and farmer, and was considered a great 
inan. 

Spring came, and on the occasion of Squire 
Field’s customary evening visits, he cautiously 
broached the subject of purchasing the twin 
steers. As soon us he hadgone and Uncle Ja- 
cob was out of hearing—‘ Well,’ exclaimed the 
excitable Joseph, ‘if father does sell Star and 
Bute, Lknow what I will do; Pll run away, 1 
won’t stay here !? 

*Lwon’tsay that,’ rejoined the quiet Edward. 
‘In the first place, [ don’t believe father will 
sell our property, but if I tho’t he would do it, 
i should rather see them die than that Ben 
Field should have them,—it don’t seem to me 
1 could bear that? 

‘Well, boys, don’t worry about it now, but 
go to hed,’ said Aunt Mary. ‘I don’t think 
he will sell them; if I can get a chance, I will 
talk with him about it, tho’ he ain’t apt to 
think women folks know much about such mat- 
ters.’ 

Late was it that night when those boys slept, 
and when they did so their slumbers were none 
of the soundest. Joseph, who was something 
of a ‘sleep-walker,’ arose that night and had 
opened the door, when his mother awoke and 
asked him where he was going. He said he 
‘was going to kill Star and Bute, so Ben Field 
should not have them.’ She awoke him and 
sent him again to bed. 

Another and another tempting offer was 
made, till Uncle Joseph yielded, reluctantly, 
itis true, but he did yield, in spite of the en- 
treaties and tears of the boys, and the remon- 
strances of Aunt Mary, who was excited to an 
unprecedented degree, forshe was heard to sa 
very emphatically, ‘Jacob Morgan, if you sell 
the steers, you will never prosper, and you will 

repent the act till the day of your death.’ She 
knew the boys better than he did. But Uncle 
Jacob way never guilty of such a weakness 4s 
yielding to his wife or children when money 
was the object to be ghined by opposition. He 
had not yet learned to wisdom of the maxim, 
‘Begin nothing of which thou hast not well con- 
sidered the end.? 


I will not attempt to record to mutterings 
and resolves of those injured boys. In vain 
did their father offer them his note for the mon- 
ey he received. ‘They indignantly refused any 
overtures, when he began to feel secret misgiv- 
ings, as to the policy of his proceeding. From 
that time all interest in the farm ceased, with 
Edward and Joseph; their work was perform- 
ed mechanically; a deadly hate was engrafted 
on personal dislike towards Squire Field and 
his son; a host of unkind feelings and passions 
were excited and fostered, in brooding over the 
injury inflicted on them by their father, who, 
to do him justice, believed the money was of 
more importance to them than the possession 
the steers. The next summer when they re- 
joiced that Beauty was struck by lightning, 
that rejoicing was only the legitimate conse- 
quence of their first trial. ‘lhe father’s mis- 
take in the premises, was in part owing to his 
having forgotten that he was one a child, and 
consequently being unable to sympathise with, 
and appreciate the dispositions of children. 

In another year Aunt Mary was laid in afqui- 
et nook in the corner of the farm, and hence- 
forth that six feet of earth constituted the 
only attraction to the two boys, of that ex- 
tensive farm. Uncle Jacob mourned sincerely 
for his ‘better half,’—which he manifested, by 
filling her place at his fire-side as soon as de- 
cency permitted ! 

As time passed, Edward became more fully 
determined to leave the farm; and his father 
finally consented, and procured hiin the situa- 
tion of clerk to a store-keeper in a neighbor- 
ing town, when he had arrived at the age of 
sixteen years. Joseph grew more and more 
restless after Edward left home, but his father 
could not consent to his going; he could not 
spare him,—besides, he was too young to leave 
home. 

Uncle Jacob awoke one morning to find Jo- 
seph’s room empty, its inmate gone, none knew 
whither. ‘The father, in his sterness, refused 
to seek him,—saying, ‘in a few days he will be 
glad to come home.’ But that time never 
came. About five years after he left, some of 
the neighbors saw a man dressed in sailors’ 
clothes, standing in the light of the moon, near 
the spot where Aust Mary was burned, whom 
they thought might be Jusoph. Be that as it 
may, he was never seen there afterwards; and 
whether he is yet alive, or sleeping in ‘ocean’s 
bed,’ is alike unknown. 

Kdward gained the confidence of his em- 
ployers, and gave promise of useful and re- 
spectable manhood. But, alas! accustomed 
to ne confidences with his elders, and natur- 
ally shy, he asked the counsel of none. At the 
age of nineteen he contracted an imprudent 
marriage, (what marriage at that age could be 
otherwise?? with an orphan girl of sixteen, 





With no hanits of economy, a small salary, and 
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fast insrevsing funily, the wife’s property was 
BOO spent, an l they were reduced to poverty. 
Trus, ais Piutuer heipsd nim osstuionuly, bat | 
his owas wfiirswoue otconing soem) rriussed, 
he caalisaosely belp himself; Edward was 
therefurs Left to stra ‘eoaks best be might. 
At tie eirly age of forty years he was borne 
tu his grive, having survived his wife anJ five 
children. After hisdeuh there w is found in 
his pos 


ot-book, the fuliowis s lings in pencil, 
A 


haviag vesa written but a few days. 
Faia woull T rast my Wosavy licvad, 
Beucah the verdaut » dj 
My spicit lougs to join the throng, 
Belure al birvva’ ol God. 
it w sw v lis unortal off 
Tsai bile dodowaty geiet aad Lule 


Tn the .ecline of [fe misfortunes clustered 


arowuni Uacle Jocot.  bhis farm was sold to | 


eS tiedebts of a brother in-law for whom he 


pestmrstecty to ow luge amount. Phe old} 


ain’s ries ts neirly ran fu iseore winters 
have sued cheie snows oa his brow, ant dim- 
meldhis eve. which will vet kimile as he e 
nestiv talks to fathers about the syreat mis- 
taceol! his life as be alwivs calls the selling | 
of the suvin steers,’ | 





Boys love to tals with! 
him, ant listen to his kind advice, for he is one | 
of those to whowave apd adversity haa bought | 
wisdom and tenderness. Whenever he sees 
two biothess of the ages that his bovs were 
when they hauled’ oven wood for their moth- 
er, with Star ant Beauty, lie will pass his | 
bronzed find across his eyes and sigh,—such 
were my poor hors, Buy ward an t Jos oh. 
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Frou the St. Louis late ligencos, 
ST. LOUIS LIVE ST OCK MARKET. 
Beer CATTLL— She supl 
@ays past is quite ivnited. Ti 


extile yards tor sume 






8 no ad mand tor the 





Soulhesnmukets. The present ply is barely sudlicient 
for the city butchers. Prices axree to fturmier quoto- 


ton-—say from B4 50 t So@ hundred tor the besi; secoud 
quality ashade less. 
SurEP—Prices wre firm at previous rates, from $1 to $2- 





25 a head, With a timited supply iu the yards, 

LAM 85-~—The quantity brought in ls barely sufficient for 
the dai.y consumption. The best fatted lambs ure taken 
qvickiy at $1 and $1 254 head, 

CALVES—Guwad cilves are very scarce. City butchers 
promptly pay from $2 25 to $4a head. The supply ts quite 
limited at present 

Hocs—The demand for goo hogs haa increased within a 
few days, in consequence of the small supply in market, 
Prices tiroa. t from $1 7s to $5 75 a hundred, which shows 
an advance In rates. 

Cows wits CALVES—The supply in the cow yards is 
quite indifferent. There will probably be no improvement 
buwubers and quality during the warm weather. 

NEW ORLMANS STOCK MAKEET, July 19.—-Bect 
cattle, (western) rough to fine, 6 1-2 cents per Ib. net; Lake 
und Texas3 o4do. Hogs 7 cts.perib. net. Sheep $2 75 
a $3 50 perbead. Ceives and yearlings $6 to $9 per head 
Miich cows $25 to $59 per head. 
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| 
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Fixe Stock.—Sea ireely aday passes that we 
do not see fine blouted stock— horses, eattle, 
sheep or hogs—broughi fom the oluer States, 

jan intended for the stock-raising parts of our 
;Own State. Within thelast sx souths han- 
dreds of cattle, sheep, &e., of the best breed 
lhave been brought fiom Keniu ky and Ohio. 
} This spe ks we il for the stoen-1aising spirit or 
| Mis our, and we ho; e to see more attention 


pu d to the subject. — Si. Louis News 
ennitnieteaiiinsaiiniiiaainiaie ™ 

- - LOUIS MARKET—WILULESALE. 

VALLEY FARMER OFFI y ol, 1802. 

| HWEMv—-per tulls $10 to $30. Deni sales 

| FLoUa—per bile county, $2 00 lu $5.4 ty, $3 GO te 

| $4-2o-—Dulle 

} WHticatT—per bushel, 50 to 63 cents. kt pis of new 


COoRN--per bushe!, 37 to 45 cents. 


OA TS—per bushel, SU lo US Coutye 
BARLE ¥—per busii¢l, JU ty 39 cots. 
Miss PORK—por Lol, $1 ).08, 
PACKLED WAM oper it, 81-2 
LAKb—per ibe, Now 1, lu tului 2c ° 
SUGAR—per Ibey Curinony & bo G 1-4 
MULASSLS—per Fal 5» 20 r¢ 
CorFEE—p o> Kio, 9 tu 10 . 





Pic [TRON—- 


per tony hd ba Bote 
IAV—per huudred, t mix > 40¢ &, 
BUTTER AND CIEES kK—Pair coun er, 9 to 10¢5 
good tu prime, 14 to 16c, choice Ghlore.l, 15 lo2R2ce We Re 
Cheese 7 l-4 tu 7 l-2e lor prime. 
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